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The Role of Social Casework in Social Policy 


Gordon Hamilton 


Miss Hamilton is Associate Dean, New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, New 


York, N. Y. Her paper was presented at the National Conference of Social Work, 


hicago, 


Illinois, May, 1952. 


WHAT ARE THE DISTINCTIVE characteristics 
of social casework today? How can it be 
made more effective? We shall grant at 
once that social work has no monopoly on 
human welfare, which is the objective of 
civilization. The essence of the status of 
science today is the recognition that no one 
science or profession can become every- 
thing or do everything, that knowledge 
must be pooled, means of communication 
established, and various disciplines geared 
and integrated for the solution of all sig- 
nificant human problems. But the social 
sciences will be sterile unless their goals 
include ethics, humanities, and value sys- 
tems as priorities. Neither science nor wel- 
fare can allow itself to be manipulated into 
anti-human practices and toward the de- 
struction of civilization. As Alex Comfort 
says, we cannot remain neutral; as scien- 
tists, we must remain “on the side of 
man.”1 Social work in particular must 
afirm and reaffirm its unique responsibili- 
ties in the shaping of human events. It 
must make its special knowledge available 
in the public interest. 


i“Everything we sense as individuals, and very 
nearly everything we learn as social psychologists, 
makes it clear that any gesture of protest, any 
attempt to modify the course of events, must in- 
itially, if not throughout, be a personal one—a 
reassertion of our own responsibility towards other 
individuals. . . . I only know that in this world there 
are pestilences and there are victims, and it is up to 
us not to ally ourselves with the pestilences! .. . 
So strongly do I oppose not only atrocities of all 
kinds, but the pestilence itself from which I believe 
they spring, that a bald reassertion of what I have 
called ‘humanity,’ so far from being neutral, is a 
declaration of partisanship, of being, more specifi- 
cally, on the side of man.” “Morality, Science, and 
Art,” The Commonweal, Vol. 55, No. 15 (1952), 


PP. 367-369. 


Assuming Larger Responsibilities 


In assuming an active role in the forma- 
tion of social policy, the profession is 
guided by certain principles: 

1. The principle of competence, of pro- 
fessional knowledge in use. As citizens we 
may speak and act in any way we choose. 
As citizens we have rights, freedoms, and 
obligations, but when we speak and act 
as social workers our role should be related 
to our area of competence—to the disci- 
plines and responsibilities incurred through 
assimilating professional contents. 

2. The principle of professional ethics. 
The social work obligation is always based 
on a commitment to welfare and an abid- 
ing belief in positive human relationships. 
Ethics includes normal self-interest as moti- 
vation, but social work does not subscribe 
to the “adversary principle.” Social work- 
ers cannot permit themselves to act destruc- 
tively. Ends can never justify destructive 
means. Whether in collective bargain- 
ing, group participation, or whatever else, 
social workers cannot regard community, 
board, administration, staff, or clients as an 
enemy to be overcome. Those things that 
cannot be compromised without sacrifice 
of belief in the brotherhood of man should 
not be done. Mankind has always known 
this in the innermost recesses of its heart. 
The central problem today is how to bring 
all the insight of faith and science toward 
the constructive solution of interpersonal 
relationships. This purpose rests upon a 
third principle: 

3. The principle of acceptance of differ- 
ence. This is indispensable to ethical ad- 
justment and compromise; it involves a 
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capacity for object relationships which is 
hard to achieve. Workers learn this 
(though not without difficulty) in treatment 
of clients, but the temptation to make 
common cause through hostile identifica- 
tions whenever there are strained situations 
among co-workers and other groups is very 
great. 

It is hard for social workers, when they 
leave the client focus, to accept divergence 
of opinion without anger; to be willing to 
make constructive compromises. I do not 
mean by this that a solution can be found 
in so-called “eclecticism,” a current ration- 
alization of some practitioners faced with 
divergent systems of principle and practice. 
One cannot become a good practitioner, 
or a good agency, or develop good pro- 
grams by picking a little of this and a little 
of that. Everyone who practices practices 
as an artist. He is his own man, respon- 
sible for his own vision, knowledge, and be- 
havior, but a professional person must also 
act on a systematic evolving body of knowl- 
edge, and, if in an agency, within the 
framework of consistent policy. Partici- 
pation in policy formation at home or 
abroad requires a discipline of give and 
take, calling for flexibility of personality 
which permits concession and mutual 
modification because neither staff nor 
clients conform to an imposed system of 
ideas. 

These three principles — professional 
knowledge in use; ethical goals in method 
(in human events, means and ends must 
equally be justified); and acceptance of the 
individual’s right to be different—should 
guide the social worker’s role in social 
action. A diagnostic approach to the larger 
social problems should give accurate and 
relevant data on which to formulate social 
action as well as treatment hypotheses and 
goals. Goals must be specifically, not 
vaguely, determined; what is to be modi- 
fied, toward what goal, and through what 
means, must be purposefully decided. 
Social work has, to date, been more con- 
scious of its rapidly developing profes- 
sional process than of its distinctive con- 
tribution to the larger goals of welfare. 

In casework the value system—the worth 
of the individual, the significance of the 
family, individual, group and intergroup 
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responsibility, self-determination, _ self.ip. 
volvement, and a mutually co-operatiye 
society—has been translated into procey, 
into interviewing skill, into Participant 
eligibility study, into the use of social re. 
sources and the life experience as means of 
treatment. Recognition, not only of human 
needs but of human rights and respons. 
bilities, thus becomes incorporated into 
professional method as values and as tech. 
niques. There are two fundamental 
approaches: the protection of human 
rights, and the weaving of rights and 
responsibilities, through social communica. 
tion, into the fabric of interpersonal rela. 
tions. Men cannot pull themselves up by 
their bootstraps. There must be adequate 
production and distribution of goods and 
services, but treatment is not something 
patched on to economics. The client must 
be helped to involve himself, to assume 
responsibilities for the better society 
toward which all are striving. Social work 
has much to offer here both in individual 
and group processes. Its knowledge, as 
well as its processes, must be formulated 
and communicated. One of the most im. 
portant of such formulations is concerned 
with the possibility of the mobilization of 
ego strengths in the family, in the group, 
in the individual, not only toward a per- 
son’s own rehabilitation, but toward the 
betterment of the society of which he isa 
member. 


Goals and Role 

Let me try to state in what ways social 
casework makes a special contribution 
within its own field of operation. That 
this contribution has been fragmentary 
and has often gone unacknowledged does 
not change the fact of its permeating influ- 
ence. Since our objective is well-being for 
everyone, I am not afraid of the term “wel- 
fare state”; the first concern of any state, 
nationally or internationally, should be the 
welfare of all people. The contribution 
arises out of the conviction that all human 
events are composed of interacting psycho 
dynamic and socio-dynamic factors. 

One broad aspect of human suffering 
may be said to lie within the economic 
political-cultural area, in which forms of 
government, standards of living, produc 
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tion, and demographic trends are seen, and 
where appropriate programs for meeting 
needs must be constructed and admin- 
istered. A second aspect lies in the area 
of interpersonal relationships, in which 
cultural, intergroup, and family tensions, 
discrimination and prejudice exist. These 
tensions interfere with men’s ability to live 

ther constructively, to communicate 
with and to help each other. These aspects 
are interdependent; the first is no more 
important than the second. One cannot 
successfully solve problems of interrela- 
tionships without a sound economic and 
political structure, but it is also true that 
one cannot solve—and this is less readily 
granted—economic problems without pro- 
found understanding of human _ behavior 
and psychodynamics. These two comple- 
mentary areas must be integrated for 
policy and program, just as they become 
the unit of psychosocial treatment for the 
caseworker. When confronted by bad im- 
migration policy, juvenile delinquency, 
niggardly or humiliating practice in social 
assistance, social workers must find more 
successful ways of bringing their insights 
into social legislation, but progress cannot 
be safeguarded only through legislation 
and other organized attempts toward social 
action. Informed social action can pro- 
ceed only on deepening knowledge of the 
personality which determines and is de- 
termined by its society, as well as on the 
more familiar and accepted data of politi- 
cal and related science. 

The first duty of any profession is to 
bring its knowledge and competence into 
direct focus for the use of its clients, and 
then to generalize, applying these prin- 
ciples in community programs, education, 
mental hygiene, public health, public wel- 
fare, within democratic forms of govern- 
ment. The educative process underlying 
and implementing social action can arise 
only from understanding psychodynamics 
and human behavior. To put it once 
more, the policy maker or administrator 
is of little use in welfare unless he is 
grounded in professional practice, and the 
practitioner who tends to be fixated on 
primary levels of practice must be rededi- 
cated to bringing what he knows into the 
larger context. 
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Within social work’s distinctive method 
I have placed first the bringing together 
of ethics with the knowledge and disci- 
plines of science. Included are the ethics 
of human rights and responsibilities, re- 
spect for difference, and the dignity and 
worth of the individual. As a child of the 
social sciences, social work is culturally 
oriented. Whatever pure science discovers 
must be adapted ultimately to human bet- 
terment and human needs. Every treat- 
ment goal is culturally determined. Ameri- 
can social workers believe in cultural plu- 
ralism; characteristic social work process in- 
corporates cultural concepts. Our “one 
world” is a flexible, moving drama of inter- 
personal relationships. It is true that social 
work has produced no genius like Freud 
to create a new concept of personality, its 
structure and functioning; yet it is to the 
credit of caseworkers that they caught early 
the significance of Freud’s contribution. 
Loch, Richmond, the Abbotts, Florence 
Kelly, Jane Addams, and others, through 
an increasingly exact discipline which is 
being continuously implemented within 
our profession, brought ethics, humani- 
tarian values, into social process. These 
pioneer insights have been assimilated; 
every well-qualified social worker today 
takes the fusion of values, social science, 
and psychodynamics for granted. 

A second characteristic position derives 
from the first, namely, that social work 
process is both psychosocial and interper- 
sonal. Social workers have not been alone 
in recognizing the interaction of person 
and situation, inner and outer factors, but 
before dynamic psychology the nature of 
such interaction could scarcely have been 
grasped. The acceptance of this view of 
every human situation, basic to social work 
practice, has been of great significance and 
has acted as a constant, though not suf- 
ficiently accredited, stimulus in helping to 
reduce the distance between the environ- 
mentalist and the constitutionalist, the 
scientist and the therapist. The idea of 
the psychosocial event must now be 
brought into the wider stream of economic 
and interpersonal understanding and pro- 
gram making. 

Determinism is certainly not the only 
principle of life; relativity is also a prin- 
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ciple. The individual not only is shaped by 
biological and envi: onmental forces, but is 
capable of modifying at least his environ- 
ment, and probably of shifting some of the 
constitutional balance. At any rate, the 
strength of social work lies in its ability 
to operate at both ends of the psycho- 
social event, in its refusal to limit itself 
either to the manipulation of external fac- 
tors alone, even though this is one of its 
traditional and proper concerns, or to the 
treatment of inner factors alone even 
though the latter has been vastly tempting. 
This conviction has been further rein- 
forced by growing insight and skill in re- 
gard to interpersonal phenomena—the 
family and the small group constellation. 
In larger group interaction we believe that 
the principles of operation are the same. 
Knowledge of the nature of man, of how 
the personality functions in the life experi- 
ence, must be joined with knowledge of 
society—the development of one is inex- 
tricably bound with the improvement of 
the other. 

Another characteristic derives from the 
fact that social work is agency-geared. Its 
institutional design has necessitated that 
social workers use special techniques in 
the formulation and interpretation of 
policy. Much of the framework for the 
social services is statutory, but because of 
the commitment to interpersonal collabora- 
tion, policy has been made a living, com- 
municable thing. Not only is social se- 
curity coverage today inadequate, but we 
do not have the common sense to insist 
on rehabilitation as an inherent element 
in categories of assistance and insurance. 
Casework and other social work techniques 
are essential for effective social adminis- 
tration. Rehabilitation is not just a mat- 
ter of physical restoration, occupational 
training, and placement. It must be en- 
trusted to a professional staff who have 
knowledge of human behavior and psy- 
chodynamics. Sooner or later, too, policy 
makers must recognize the family’s as well 
as the patient’s role in recovery. Pro- 
cedures in workmen’s compensation, vet- 
erans’ benefits, and so on are still laid 
down with minimal recognition of family 
and interpersonal factors. Science tells us 
that nobody need starve unless the group 
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starves; but neither can anyone be rehabijj. 
tated toward social functioning in , 
vacuum. Rehabilitation is a many-side 
approach in which the goal of adequat 
functioning requires the knowledge ang 
skill of social work, especially in 


to interpersonal considerations. Social 
work is, perhaps, the only profession jp 
which involvement of the whole persoq 
within the whole situation is the goal and 
process. 

The right to financial assistance in q 
modern society should include the right 
to receive social and psychological help, 
particularly from persons trained to under. 
stand how to begin where people are~ 
culturally and emotionally; who know how 
to release feelings around specific problems, 
how to reduce anxiety, how to give emo 
tional and practical support, how to in 
crease self-awareness, how to mobilize eéf- 
forts toward self-help and self-realization 
within a social situation. These skills are 
not the private property of social work, 
but social workers have a long and valid 
experience in helping clients to use finan- 
cial assistance, as well as medical, educa 
tional, recreational, and other programs for 
maximum benefit. Social work has 
brought administrative policy and agency 
structure into process but has lost ground 
meanwhile in the integration of those social 
and psychological therapies that are funda. 
mental to welfare. The balance, I believe, 
is now being redressed. 

Casework is not just a luxury developed 
within the American scene for, so to speak, 
the American trade. Casework is a reflec 
tion in process of political democracy and 


psychodynamics addressed to the most im- 


portant problem of this or any other time 
—the social functioning of the personality. 
The charge is often made that social case- 
workers are overconcerned with immediate 
practice. Every profession worthy of its 
name exacts the single-minded devotion of 
its practitioners. A social worker should 
be a well-rounded human being, but it is 
the objectives and day-by-day practice of 
the profession which stir and hold him. 
It is true that social work should produce 
more leaders, more administrators, more 
national and international figures, but it 
is also true that we see a great many 
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jaders and administrators today, whether 
recruited from business or the professions, 
yho lead to no good purpose because they 
have not the most elementary grasp of the 
rinciples of human relations, or of the 
xills involved in bringing about a good 
life for clients, staffs, and community. Be- 
use of their experience with operational 

licy, caseworkers have a peculiar re- 

nsibility to engage in social planning 
and social action on a broader scale. Case- 
work insights and experience from the field 
of interpersonal relationships must be 
brought into program building for human 
welfare. As one of our social economists 
puts it: 


The increasing scope of income security programs, 
ina period of full employment, has led too to the 
recognition of a new risk, whose statistical impor- 
tance, in this country at least, has been surprisingly 

. This is the broken family (or more accurately 
the pathological family) as a cause of income 


insecurity.2 
This important statement comes as no sur- 
prise to the caseworker. 


Areas of Knowledge 


In what areas has social work a special 
opportunity to make a contribution to the 
growing science of interpersonal relations? 
One is the area of family and child rela- 
tionships. Medicine finds its patients 
among those having a disease process or 
bodily dysfunctioning. In general, doctors 
treat persons who show symptom forma- 
tion. Medical treatment is mainly a 
psycho-biological operation, although medi- 
cine looks beyond this focus. Social work 
finds its clients, in general, among those 
who “act out” their conflicts through social 
and familial relations. As long as psychia- 
try was utilized largely for mental illness 
or addressed to unconscious “id” impulses, 
psychotherapy was seen primarily as a 
medical specialty; but when cultural and 
social factors and ego functions of the per- 
sonality were given fuller attention, pro- 
fessional range had to be extended. Purely 
medical versions of psychotherapy will re- 
main and also psychoanalysis, but the 
utilization of social therapy as an essen- 

2Eveline M. Burns, “Social Security in a Period 
of Full Employment,” Annual Meeting of the In- 


dustrial Relations Research Association, Boston, 
December 29, 1951. 
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tial element in many forms of psycho- 
therapy is inescapable. The psychotherapy 
of children requires therapeutic interven- 
tion as to the parental environment; for 
many adolescents, ego building through 
social achievement is bound up with psy- 
chotherapeutic efficacy. For therapeutic 
casework we should select cases in which 
there is a genuine social component, just 
as medicine takes cases with a biological 
component, and law a legal component. 
The psychotherapeutic tools used should 
be in combinations appropriate to the 
goals and competence of the practitioner. 
Social workers today, perhaps, know 
more about problems of family separation 
than any other one profession. Yet insti- 
tutional policy, progressing slowly from 
custodial care and detention to treatment 
for the patient, hardly yet touches one of 
the most important angles, that is, the 
patient’s relationship to his family, to the 
institutional personnel, and to the outside 
world. Has hospital administration faced 
the problem of how staffs deal with the 
anxiety perpetually aroused in patients and 
their families by mental illness? What 
might it not do for the recovery of patients 
if administrators knew how to enable con- 
structive day-by-day relations in institu- 
tions? Suppose all institutional personnel 
had a therapeutic attitude not only toward 
the client, but helpful ones toward each 
other? Suppose social work agencies began 
to set an example through the use of case- 
work principles in social administration? 
The family as the unit of work was 
briefly abandoned as social work discov- 
ered the child as an entity, and later the 
fascination of the “patient.” There is al- 
ways a tendency to regress from the more 
complicated to the less complicated solu- 
tion. Thus, in the difficulty of learning 
therapy some workers turned aside for a 
while from the interpersonal approach. 
There has been a flight to multiple workers 
even when inappropriate, just as there 
have been attempts to split apart the essen- 
tial socio-psychological unity. We have 
shared the fear of the mystics that any 
reaching outward might contaminate inti- 
mate therapy. Fortunately caseworkers are 
returning with renewed conviction to 
social-psychodynamics. 
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As social work becomes competent to 
envisage family treatment goals, the courts 
may, perhaps, discard old labels of “neg- 
lect” and “juvenile delinquency” for more 
precise psychodynamic concepts. Social 
workers should renounce the obsolete di- 
vision between “family” and “children’s” 
agencies along with other provincial and 
out-moded isolationist categories. In child 
behavior problems, although the child may 
be the focus, the family should remain not 
merely the “context,” but the essential core 
of treatment. Recognition of the impor- 
tance of age levels, in diagnosis and treat- 
ment for the young child or the adolescent, 
should not lead to parallel structures like 
a youth authority set up without reference 
to established family and children’s pro- 
grams. We saw during the war years the 
tremendous expansion of day nurseries, 
introduced and operated often with very 
little reference to what was already known 
about the needs of children and _ inter- 
agency functions. 

The “clinical” use of authority to sup- 
plement well-established therapeutic tech- 
niques of acceptance, ventilation of feel- 
ing, support, clarification of behavior and 
attitudes should be further tested and de- 
veloped. Introduction of equally thera- 
peutic techniques in limits and restraints 
might revolutionize some aspects of the 
field of delinquency. Casework is essen- 
tial here also. 

As a citizen, one may be for or against 
the policy of released time in the public 
schools for religious instruction. One may 
have a conviction about the roles of church 
and state, and many conscious and un- 
conscious preconceptions, but as social 
workers we know what the effects of such 
a policy on children and on family and 
social attitudes are likely to be in inter- 
personal and intergroup terms. We know 
or can ascertain some of the things that 
teachers tend to do; some of the things 
that the children who are released and the 
children who are not released tend to feel 
and do. Such data should become avail- 
able for the consideration of persons draft- 
ing social legislation. 

Social work has data on money both as 
“income” and as “behavior’—data that 
are not learned in schools of business or on 
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Wall Street. Social workers should be pre 
pared to testify more often on what they 
know about attitudes toward money jp 
social functioning; not only about wha 
inadequate money grants do to people, im 
portant as this is, but to testify also aboy 
problems of marital tension and how theg 
may become displaced on the financial sity. 
ation; how workers, unless well trained, 
may use money grants to punish, to cop. 
trol, to threaten, to seduce. Probably few 
would advise that the social insurance 
should be administered wholly by social 
workers, but there are many functions that 
call for social work processes. A depart. 
ment of social work is as much needed 
within the insurance structure as in a 
school, court, or hospital. 

New facilities for children and youth are 
urgently needed, but all resources should 
be planned from the base of family life and 
the development of personality. We are 
not yet paying family allowances to par. 
ents, nor yet to substitute parents, but 
for the most part niggardly board rates. 
We could find far more good substitute 
homes if economic subsidy were possible. 
Why don’t we do something about it? A 
country cannot afford, in this most precious 
of endeavors, the waste of competitive pro 
grams, or the meager appropriations that 
skimp and distort. Children are not ex. 
pendable even in the great immorality 
which is tolerated as war. At the last 
White House Conference on Children 
many of us were disheartened to sense the 
conflicting power groups, the vested in 
terests, the prejudices which were operat: 
ing. And why are we not trying more 
courageous experiments (whenever the 
fluidity of a cultural situation permits) 
with interracial adoptions? There are im- 
portant demonstrations indicating the 
feasibility of such adoptions both in Canada 
and the United States, but otherwise 
progressive adoption legislation contains a 
number of culturally restrictive clauses. 
Why do we let such things happen? 

Social workers have fought for public 
welfare—although not enough and not al- 
ways in the best way—but they have not 
insisted upon the use of their knowledge 
that public welfare safeguards family life, 
and that it must be concerned not alone 
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yith eligibility for money grants, but with 
he family as a whole. Today social as- 
gstance, the first safeguard of children, is 
jacked up against the wall; ill and in- 

citated people are bracketed with 
chiselers on public lists. (True, investiga- 
tions have not disclosed many chiselers, but 
the damage to people is already done.) 
parents are devaluated and children go to 
ghool haunted and taunted because they 
have been given the assistance to which 

and their families have a right. Per- 
haps the child welfare workers may stand 
gloof, thinking that “‘attacks on public as- 
stance do not necessarily hurt the chil- 
dren’s services.” But wait—look around— 
the “night riders” are out again. Out-of- 
wedlock children who most need our pro- 
tection are being menaced; mothers in some 

Jaces are spied upon and their allowances 
withdrawn. Aid to Dependent Children 
itself may be seriously undermined. What 
do such movements cover but hatred 
toward human beings, hatred toward all 
children? 

Perhaps, too, the private agencies may 
sand aloof. Perhaps if they do not vigor- 
ously back the public social services they 
will “get by,” obtain more money in finan- 
dal drives, and so on. Can anyone fail to 
we that the attack on the public services 
ison all forms of social service, on human 
relations, and on people? Treatment is not 
esoteric, is not something applied only 
in certain settings—it means understand- 
ing and caring for people in skilled ways. 
Casework method is as essential to the pub- 
lic as to the voluntary social services. The 
leaders ard staffs of voluntary agencies who 
dare not stand up to be counted on the 
basic issues of social welfare and social 
justice cannot be counted on for quality 
of service either. Make no mistake about 
that. Social work will not have profes- 
sional or economic security, or prestige, so 
long as it retains its ancillary or adjunctive 
position to medicine or law or other estab- 
lished professions, or to an abstraction 
called “setting”! Casework process is dis- 
torted whenever it loses its focus on client 
and community. Social work must learn 
to stand on its own feet, develop its own 
research, and make its unique contribution 
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to a common science of behavior and of 
society. 

An area in which social work knowl- 
edge and process must increasingly be used 
is social administration. Social work is an 
agency-geared profession; the framework 
for social welfare increasingly is that of 
statutes and regulations. Yet administra- 
tion has been far too little influenced by 
knowledge of dynamics, of human chan- 
nels, of interactions, and of adaptations. 
Administration has been described as the 
process of relating specific duties or func- 
tions within a co-ordinated whole; leader- 
ship in human relations is the art of 
educating and inspiring people through 
informed understanding. Leadership quali- 
ties are the same in all professions. There 
is no known training for leadership other 
than opportunity. As admissions policies 
in the schools reinforce the trend to the 
selection of relatively well-adjusted persons 
with good ego strengths, we shall get more 
persons with capacity for community lead- 
ership. But we must attract these poten- 
tial leaders to the professional schools 
through better recruitment and enhanced 
professional status and reward. 

There are those who urge social workers 
to become community organizers and ad- 
ministrators, but do not yet realize that an 
adequate concept of personality and be- 
havior is as essential to sound legislation, 
to programs, to institutions, and to admin- 
istration, as it is to treatment. A person 
may have excellent ego strengths, be well 
adjusted, be a good caseworker, but he 
may not choose to use himself in adminis- 
trative practice. As a first-class practitioner 
he, too, is an indispensable leader. Case- 
work insights should be combined with the 
administrative process in the making and 
use of policy. Administration begins with 
people and goes on with people. Since 
social services have the objective of posi- 
tive welfare, this element must be central 
to all policy formulation. The adminis- 
trative process should reflect sound prin- 
ciples, concepts, values, and methods of 
professional work. Good administration 
includes ability to formulate and to articu- 
late, to conceptualize, to synthesize; to 
channelize and utilize staff abilities—not 
to strangle opposition and difference. Yet 
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outstanding social workers in strategic 
places, both in public and private agencies, 
recently have been liquidated with some 
of the usual rationalizations—“reorganiza- 
tion,” “economy,” or the like. 

The administrator should be an or- 
ganizer and leader imbued with the con- 
cept of participation and respect for staff 
as deeply as is the caseworker with re- 
spect for clients. Administrators who do 
not respect staff usually do not care much 
about clients either. Respect for differ- 
ences, opportunity afforded for special 
strengths and aptitudes, freedom to pre- 
sent opposing points of view, participation 
in policy and personnel practices at all 
levels, devices through which board, ad- 
ministrative, and staff activities can be 
channelized, communicated, and shared, 
should be assured. Sound administration 
means a strong board, administration, and 
staff, with clearly defined functions, mutual 
respect, and effective means of working 
together. The administrator is neither a 
creature of the board nor an advocate of 
staff, but a representative of the welfare 
community. Above all he should be 
trained in the psychodynamics of behavior 
and interpersonal relationships. 

Symptoms of pathological organization 
show up when policies are either imposed 
by the board upon the agency or forced 
upon the staff by administration, without 
due process of study, discussion, and col- 
laboration. Other symptoms are seen in 
personally based promotions, an inner 
circle with policies decided in executive 
session or behind closed doors. Factional- 
ism practically always points to disintegra- 
tion of leadership and a tendency on the 
part of board and/or executive to attract 
and reward partisans. The warning may 
come slowly or in disguised ways. ‘There 
is always a denial or dilution of practice 
in regard to clients, always deterioration 
of personnel practices, always an insidious 
or open attack on staff participation, al- 
ways a history of inadequate support for 
public issues and programs, except in the 
safest and least controversial areas. For 
whom the bell tolls! 

The contention that major reorganiza- 
tion plans and personnel practices are of 
no concern to anyone outside the agency 
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cannot be defended, or that “the 
belongs to the donors” in the sense even 
that a concern may “belong” to its stoc. 
holders. It simply is not true. Modem 
industry increasingly regards its operations 
as being those of public policy, public 
trust, and public service. Welfare agencies 
should be in the lead in furthering this 
concept. Probably the majority of social 
workers accept the fact of unions in social 
work, of collective bargaining as a human 
right, but if we are going to have union; 
we cannot merely conform to existi 
labor or management traditions; rather we 
must ask ourselves how professional knowl. 
edge should effect union operation in social 
work agencies. The “adversary prin. 
ciple,” already mentioned, is not adequate 
for labor relations, least of all in welfare 
practice. 

Accountability is a two-way, not a one. 
way street. Neither staffs nor clients should 
be told they must accede to an edict or it 
will be held against them. Evaluation 
should not be made the instrument of 
supervisory and administrative doctrine. 
Procedures for fair hearings represent great 
advance, and so do collective bargaining 
and negotiation and arbitration, but be 
yond that the whole question of the formu. 
lation of policy for international and 
national issues, for states and local govern- 
ments, for boards and staffs and clients, 
must be the responsibility of everyone. 
What consent of the governed was to our 
forefathers, constructive participation is to 
our own generation. An agency represents 
a group activity—it is not a strait jacket! 
Social workers must be on their guard lest 
conformity to established procedures be 
extolled as a virtue in itself. Agency policy 
must remain dynamic, not static; it must 
belong to all of us, constantly being re- 
shaped to meet changing human needs and 
to reflect new professional knowledge and 
skill. Adjustment never means acceptance 
of injustice. And since interpersonal dy- 
namics is an acknowledged skill in social 
work, why are we not moving more rapidly 
ahead on interracial staffing of agencies? 
The pending immigration bill? is a dis 
grace, but have we done our part on inter- 


8 Editor's Note: At time of publication this legis 
lation has been enacted. 
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up and interracial practices even in our 
own agencies and communities? What are 
we waiting for? 


Integration with the Social Sciences 


Social policy cannot be successfully de- 
veloped until the gap is closed between 
the social sciences and social work. But 
the basis of the administration of social 
policy arises from the insights gained with 
cients out of practice and research in 
which practitioners are not regarded as 
second-class scientists. 

A difficulty for any profession is the 
enormous spread of substantive knowledge 
which must be assimilated for use; in social 
work it includes a theory of personality, 
behavior, culture, economic systems, and 
government. Administrators cannot ad- 
minister without adequate grounding in 
the primary objectives, ethics, and skills 
of human relationships, nor can _practi- 
tioners develop competence without 
breadth, depth, and vision as to human 
needs, rights, and responsibilities. Nor 
can the social sciences be made accessible 
from outside. Nothing substantial can be 
achieved unless there is a two-way col- 
laboration, with sharing of research and of 
practice. The practitioner learns from the 
scientist and the scientist learns from the 
practitioner. Indeed, the ultimate knowl- 
edge of attitudes, feelings, and behavior 
cannot be acquired adequately at all save 
in the actual experience of practice— 
learning how to involve oneself in treat- 
ing another person. Even important con- 
cepts like “the multidiscipline approach” 
are already being prostituted and popu- 
larized to evade the hard task of each 
profession’s defining its goals and making 
education and training adequate for its 
shared responsibilities. 

Perhaps what we can count on most 
today from the social sciences is method- 
ology, but methodology cannot be super- 
imposed; it must be tested in collaborative 
effort on problems of mutual significance. 
The professional disciplines must them- 
selves be related through definition of goal 
and role. We cannot achieve what we are 
after by dilution of any given discipline 
nor any form of imitation or spreading 
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thin; integration is not achieved by boards’ 
or administrators’ imposing a structure 
upon practitioners; it is not achieved by 
sharing a building or an office, with co- 
operation resting upon vague assertions of 
good will. It is only achieved by people 
working together in a genuine experience 
as well as in a spirit of co-operation. 

Social workers have suffered both from a 
true humility, which is the basis of any 
scientific attitude, and the inferiorities of 
a newcomer among the professions. We 
shall progress as a mature self-criticism 
replaces insecurity and false modesty. The 
golden age of medicine began with the 
assimilation of the physical and biological 
sciences with professional practice. The 
golden age of social work is still on the 
horizon. It will not come until the integra- 
tion of the social sciences and social work 
is made more possible; but social workers 
must speak out with assurance as to what 
they already know and are learning about 
human beings. Must social work be made 
respectable by being called “clinical soci- 
ology,” or can the social sciences and social 
work at last com together in multidisci- 
pline effort? 

The next steps .n policy-making call for 
a stronger alliance among the social sci- 
ences, such as cultural anthropology, social 
psychology, economic and political science, 
but there must be a true partnership, not 
snobbishness on one side and inferiority 
feelings on the other. Each science and 
professional discipline has its own frame 
of reference, terminology, and _ special 
methods. What must be recognized, how- 
ever, is the deepset character of the resist- 
ance, which certain social scientists reveal, 
to taking into account conscious and un- 
conscious feelings and motivation. Indeed, 
the fundamental resistance is toward under- 
standing the nature of personality itself. 
Social workers should, therefore, recognize 
not only their own inertia and resistance 
to research and social action, but they 
should also understand the widespread 
phenomenon of resistance to psychody- 
namics. Just now mental health is en- 
joying deserved popular and financial sup- 
port, but how long will this last unless 
legislators are helped to understand that 
mental health cannot be achieved without 
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social security? It cannot be divorced from 
social assistance nor can it be divorced 
from the needs of children; it means social 
welfare, it means caring for people; and, 
conversely, social assistance cannot be di- 
vorced from personality. This is the revo- 
lutionary idea so long overdue, so little 
accepted. The interests of research and 
therapy not only are not in opposition, 
but will be brought together.* 

Perhaps the root of the matter is that 
the purpose of social work is to help bring 
the psychosocial, psychodynamic concept 
into the larger scene, into the building of 
welfare programs and into their adminis- 
tration. If, as Charlotte Towle says, the 
role of social work is to mobilize the con- 
science of the community through proc- 
esses addressed to interpersonal relations, 
all welfare programs will be person 
centered, just as all true education is stu- 
dent, not subject, centered. Legislation 
alone cannot accomplish this end, although 


4 Chester C. Bennett, “Training of Clinical Psy- 
chologists: Some Growing Pains in Clinical Psychia- 
try” (Part 3 of Round Table), American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (1952), pp- 
153-161. 
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legislation is one of the most effective took 
in a modern society. In order to de 
feelings and attitudes that permit me 
to think and act constructively, there muy 
be professional multidiscipline efforts a 
tively directed toward understanding the 
nature of man and of society. Too oftey 
in education, research, social science, ang 
social action, process is unrelated to humay 
feelings and human existence. Soci) 
workers must take more leadership in cop. 
structing welfare platforms and programs 
they must re-commit themselves to manipy. 
lating the social as well as the individy 
environment; but they must also incregy 
ingly bring what they know of huma 
behavior and interpersonal adaptation; 
into the fabric of welfare and community 
life. Resistance to looking at the natur 
of man is the last enemy to be overcome, 
As men become willing and able to under. 
stand personality, the vision of human 
brotherhood may be realized. If we ca 
further knowledge and practice in the field 
of social as well as psychological dynamig, 
we can hold up our heads as the oldest 
the newest, the most difficult, and the mos 
radical of the professions. 


Economic Factors Affecting Family Living 
Ewan Clague 


The author is Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
His paper was presented at the National Conference of Social Work, Chicago, Illinois, May, 1952. 


DEEP CONCERN OVER the future of family 
living has been expressed in practically 
every society and in every epoch in the 
history of mankind. From the most primi- 
tive societies to the most advanced, the 
status of the family is a matter of vital 
importance to the survival of the tribe, 
the race, or the civilization. Some fifty 
years ago, a biologist who became a famous 
economist, Thorstein Veblen, expressed 
the judgment that military prowess and 
armed conquest, for example, had never 
prevailed over “the diligent growing of 
crops and children.” Short-run problems, 
however acute, often fade into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with such vital long- 
run problems as the establishment of suc- 
cessful family living. 


The statement of the problem in suc 
global terms, however, is not of much help 
in dealing with the specific nature of this 
problem at a particular time and place— 
the United States in the 1950's. The 
stresses and strains upon family living 
today are to some extent new and different, 
so the solutions of former times may not 
be useful. The situations we face requitt 
new’ adaptations; that is why we must 
diagnose the problem as it exists today and 
must discover solutions that may not have 
been tried before. 

This same economist, Veblen, became 
quite pessimistic when he viewed our pat 
ticular situation in the United States and 
in the modern industrial world generally. 
He argued that the human organism 
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which is Modern Man developed its physio- 
jogical and psychological characteristics in 
an “advanced barbarism.” This means 
simply that the human being of today has 
a body and mind that thrives best in more 
primitive living conditions—hunting, fish- 
ing, and agricultural activities; rural liv- 
ing; small communities; strong family and 
dan ties. The development of western 
civilization has moved steadily away from 
this primitive base. It has brought about 
factory work, large cities, indoor living, 
sedentary occupations, and weakened fam- 
ily tie. Veblen recognized the adapta- 
bility of the human being to changed 
conditions, but he thought that the speed 
of industrial change far exceeded the rate 
of adaptation. Hence, he was essentially 

imistic about the long-run future of 
western civilization and its institutions. 

We do not need to accept Veblen’s pes- 
smism. With respect to the physical 
organism, he was undoubtedly right. It 
does take hundreds of generations and 
many centuries to modify the structure of 
the human body. But we may express 
with some confidence the hope that Veblen 
greatly underrated the adaptability of the 
human mind. The brain that can con- 
ceive and create the atomic bomb or 
penicillin should also be able to adapt our 
social and economic living to new condi- 
tions. Let us turn our attention, then, to 
the specific problems of today. 

In discussing family living we must 
recognize that social, economic, environ- 
mental, cultural, and emotional factors are 
all at work. These are so intertwined and 
they shade into each other so impercepti- 
bly that it is difficult to discuss any one 
factor without relating it to the others. It 
is important to insure an integrated analy- 
sis and then to devise our solutions in 
concert. It is my task, however, to point 
up some of the economic factors that have 
some bearing on this problem. 


Stability of Income 


In a magazine the other day I read a 
discussion of the problems of a young 
woman in choosing a husband. The ques- 
tion was whether it would be better to 
Marry an actor, a musician, an artist, or a 
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man of similar occupation rather than a 
teacher, a bank clerk, a machinist, or others 
of the more prosaic type. The cold record 
indicates that marriage has a much better 
chance of success with the second group 
than with the first. Now it does seem to be 
well established that the artistic type of 
male makes a more successful “great lover,” 
and without doubt could provide the 
young woman with more ecstatic living, 
but this type does not stand up so well in 
the long-run marriage. Of course, the psy- 
chiatrist may claim that the problem lies 
in the fact that the brilliant, imaginative, 
and erratic person chooses the artistic field, 
and he behaves less satisfactorily because 
of his temperament and not because of his 
occupation. However, we economists may 
be permitted the observation that there is 
an economic factor that may play some 
part here: instability of employment and 
income. 

Successful marriage and family living, I 
believe, are correlated in a high degree 
with steady employment and stability of 
income. It is this economic factor fully 
as much as temperament which influences 
the rearing of a family. Even high incomes 
may not solve the family problem if they 
are unstable and erratic. This latter kind 
of income frequently causes improvident 
and disorganized spending so that the 
family revels in wealth at one time and 
suffers poverty at another. I need not go 
into the difficult husband-and-wife rela- 
tionship that stems from this situation, nor 
need we spend any time on the effects on 
the children. One of the prime requisites 
of successful family living is reasonable 
continuity of income, preferably by steady 
employment on the part of the head of the 
family. 

What is the present state of affairs with 
regard to this stability? Anyone can see 
that we are immeasurably better off in 
this country today than we were in the 
1930’s when there was such a vast amount 
of unemployment. The maintenance of a 
high level of employment is one of the 
solutions for this problem. We have en- 
joyed this high level for more than ten 
years, that is, on a nationwide, over-all 
basis. If these high levels of employment 
can be reasonably well maintained in the 
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future, we shall undoubtedly have taken 
an important step toward the improve- 
ment of family living. 

It is true that there is still high labor 
turnover in industrial and commercial jobs. 
This turnover does show a certain amount 
of unstable employment in some families. 
On the other hand, our labor turnover 
figures show that the bulk of the present 
turnover is due to voluntary quitting on 
the part of the employee. In some cases 
this represents an effort on his part to rise 
in the economic scale by getting a better 
job. In other cases, it represents a flight 
from an unsatisfactory job in the hope of 
finding a more satisfactory one. There 
may be further steps that can be taken 
toward improving job security, but if we 
can prevent major depressions such as we 
experienced in the 1930's, we shall have 
done a great deal to remove one factor of 
insecurity from American family living. 

One more point is worth noting in this 
connection. In the crisis of twenty years 
ago we adopted a program of social se- 
curity. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, the programs of unemployment insur- 
ance and public assistance for families are 
the more important. Perhaps we should 
include old-age insurance and old-age 
assistance as well, because in some instances 
the financial crisis of the young family is 
due to the burden of the old people. 

The significant point is that the nation 
has taken steps to provide some continuity 
of income even in the face of loss of 
employment and wage-earning capacity. 
In so far as it can be done consistently 
with sound operation of these programs, 
there should be an extension of these pro- 
grams to as many of our working people 
as is possible. This minimum security, 
of course, should not be a substitute for 
work, nor should it operate as a discour- 
agement to participation in the labor force. 
Unemployment insurance, for example, 
helps preserve skills and work habits which 
are of value in raising the productive 
capacity of the nation; however, from the 
family point of view, its primary signifi- 
cance is in obtaining a reasonable mini- 
mum income in order to preserve family 
living. 
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Level of Income 


It is easy to point out that the standay 
of living of the American people is the 
highest in the world. It is easy to point 
out that even the unemployment insurang 
benefits in the United States, in terms of 
real wages, are higher than the full-time 
earnings of workers in many other coyp. 
tries. From a comparative point of view, 
therefore, it might seem that we have here 
in the United States an economic paradise 
This, however, is not the way it appears 
to the people within a country. They are 
impressed with the comparative well-bej 
of their fellow citizens. A high standard 
of living is a joy to its possessors, but it is 
also a compulsion upon them. The chil 
dren going to school, to church, to the 
movies, to the playgrounds, must dress and 
behave like their playmates. Families at 
the lower end of the income scale in the 
United States are conscious of their short- 
comings in the American standard and, 
therefore, they take steps to improve their 
position. 

One important way in which this prob 
lem of family living is expressed, is in the 
wife’s working. Women in all eras and all 
societies have worked vigorously in jobs 
not connected with their home duties. In 
fact, on the whole, they have worked more 
persistently and strenuously than men. It 
is only in advanced societies and in very 
modern times that the housewife has en- 
joyed any substantial amount of leisure 
time. Why, then, doesn’t she stay home 
and enjoy it? 

The answer is that a considerable pro 
portion of American women consider it 
necessary to take work outside the home in 
order to maintain or to raise the standard 
of living of the family. At the present 
time, in a total labor force of some 6 
million in the United States, about 19 mil 
lion are women. According to estimates 
soon to be released by the Bureau of the 
Census, no less than nine million women 
in the labor force are married and ovet 
four million are mothers with children 
under 18. This is not wholly a matter of 
the level of income; sometimes women's 
working is due to the unemployment of 
the head of the family. This is especially 
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true in times of depression. Today, how- 
ever, it could be said that, by and large, 
it is the desire for higher family income 
and an improved standard of living which 
leads women to take jobs outside the home. 

We must not overstress this point. Re- 
cent statistics show that the marriage rate 
and the birth rate in the United States are 
both at a high level in comparison with 
recent decades. Furthermore, there has 
been an actual decline in the participation 
of young women, aged 20 to 34, in the 
labor force. As compared to the trend in 
previous decades, there is actually a deficit 
of one and one-quarter million such young 
women. This means that they are married 
and rearing families of young children, 
and have withdrawn from the labor force 
for this purpose. This is an item on the 
asset side of the ledger of family living 
which we should bear in mind. 

Let us turn our attention briefly to the 
more than one and one-half million 
mothers with young children who are now 
working outside the home. For this analy- 
sis I have to draw upon a science other 
than my own economics. My wife is a 
practicing pediatrician who deals all the 
time with mothers of young children. As 
a physician she emphasizes the prime im- 
portance of the mother’s being in the home 
during the first formative years of the 
child’s life. This is acutely important in 
the pre-school years up through age six or 
seven. This is the period in which the 
emotional life of the child is largely set. 
Yet this is sometimes a period of financial 
difficulty in the young family. The hus- 
band may be beginning his occupation 
and, therefore, may have comparatively low 
earnings. He is sometimes going to school 
at nights in order to improve his voca- 
tional ability. The young family is some- 
times trying to buy a home. All of us 
know of many examples of young mothers 
in these situations who feel impelled to 
hold a regular job on the outside. I make 
no suggestions here for dealing with this 
problem; I merely emphasize the fact that 
our social and economic policies should be 
directed toward giving such aid as we can 
to the young family in the formative years. 
Specifically, it would be socially desirable 
if economic pressures did not force the 
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young mother into the labor force until 
the children are in school. Furthermore, 
even during the school years, it would be 
better if the job held by the mother were 
on a part-time basis so that the children, 
arriving home from school, might find the 
mother active in the household. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics last year 
conducted a survey of family expenditures 
in gi cities throughout the United States. 
These surveys were for the purpose of re- 
vising the Consumers’ Price Index. They 
yielded a vast amount of information, how- 
ever, on the income and expenditures of 
families of all classes in the cities of the 
country, even down to small cities of about 
5 thousand population. The data have 
not been fully analyzed or published yet, 
although the Bureau hopes to do this 
within the next year if funds can be ob- 
tained for that purpose. From these sur- 
veys we can obtain a detailed and accurate 
picture of the specific family situations— 
the number of wage earners in the family, 
the level of income, and the ways in which 
the family spent that income. These data 
could furnish guides to the problem of low 
incomes versus a minimum adequate stand- 
ard of living. 

There is no necessity to do more here 
than to call attention to the fact that the 
size of families is not always in relation to 
the size of incomes. There is a minority 
of families in which larger numbers of 
children coincide with smaller incomes of 
the wage earners. These are the problem 
families from the point of view of our dis- 
cussion here today. When we know more 
in detail about the exact composition of 
this family group, and the nature of their 
income problems, perhaps some steps could 
be devised to assist them. 


Living Conditions 


There are some other problems of an 
economic character which have an influ- 
ence upon family living. One of these is 
geographic mobility, that is, the movement 
of the family from place to place in pursuit 
of an occupation and a living. We all 
undoubtedly have friends who have con- 
sidered the possibility of overseas service. 
In many instances the family has to ponder 
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seriously the question of whether young 
children should be taken to a foreign 
country for several years of their lives. 
This in a more dramatic form emphasizes 
the problem that many a family in the 
United States faces in deciding whether to 
move to another state or another city. It 
has arisen throughout the decades in this 
country, where we have such high geo- 
graphic mobility, and it has taken on some- 
what an acute form in the shift from rural 
to urban living—the drift from the farm 
to the city. 

I shall not take the time to spell out the 
dangers to family living and, in particular, 
to children in these migrations. There are 
the normal economic dangers of unemploy- 
ment and unstable incomes involved either 
as causes or results of these migrations. 
Over and beyond these dangers, however, 
is a question of whether the transfer of 
the home and the tearing away of the 
children from their friends and playmates 
have serious consequences for family liv- 
ing. This is a factor to which we must pay 
increasing attention because there are no 
signs of any lessening in geographic mo- 
bility. In fact in many occupations, such 
as those of chemists, biologists, economists, 
the outstanding characteristic is the exist- 
ence of a nation-wide labor market with 
frequent shifting all over the country. 

Another factor in living conditions is 
housing. We have had five years now of 
spectacular home building, with the con- 
struction of over a million houses and 
apartments a year during the last several 
years. Yet even this rate of home building 
has scarcely kept pace with the rise in the 
number of new families. So in spite of the 
nation’s performance in home building, 
we still have not made up the deficit that 
was brought about by the depression in 
the 1930’s and the war in the 1940’s. The 
nation is still some years away from a 
reasonably adequate supply of housing for 
American families. 

In addition, there is the further factor 
of quality and location of existing housing. 
A considerable proportion of the homes 
and apartments of today are obsolete by 
any standards applicable to our American 
economy. If the standard of living con- 
tinues to rise, we could readily achieve a 
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second housing boom after the present One 
is over. By the present one, I mean the 
achievement of a supply of dwellings neces. 
sary to house the existing families. The 
second boom would be that involved jp 
rehousing a large proportion of  thog 
families. 

Finally, a problem lies in the size of 
houses in relation to the size of familie 
Because the average family has beep 
smaller in the past quarter century or 
more, the home building industry ha 
tended to concentrate on the building of 
two- and three-room apartments and of 
small houses. But the birth rates of the 
last two years have shown that the new 
American family is going to consist of 
three, four, or even five children, not one 
or two children. This should lead to a 
change in the nature of home construction, 
with emphasis upon housing for larger 
families and more children. 

Again, for purposes of this discussion, 
all that I need do is indicate that housing 
is a very important factor in family living, 
A great deal is now being done to provide 
adequate housing, but there is still a long 
way to go and there are additional prob 
lems that will have to be met in the hous 
ing field. 

On the subject of living conditions, one 
more point is worth noting—the problem 
of the respective locations of the home and 
the job. The tightness of the housing 
market has some bearing on this since it 
limits the possibilities of bringing the two 
close together for the typical family. Hous 
ing, however, is only a part of this prob- 
lem. In the growth of our cities there has 
been a tendency to concentrate commerce 
and industry in the central core of the 
metropolitan area, with suburbs stretching 
away out into the country. The effect has 
been to create a major transportation prob- 
lem. I am not referring to parking and 
commuting with their attendant difficul- 
ties but rather to the time outside the 
home required in the process of getting 
to and from the job. Over the years we 
have persistently reduced the hours of 
work. The forty-hour week is the common 
workweek in American industry and com- 
merce. The five-day week has become 
fairly common; however, the time required 
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in getting to and from work has tended to 
increase. In many cases, the eight-hour 
day on the job means eleven and twelve 
hours for the wage earner outside the 
home. This is, of course, important for 
working mothers, but it is a matter of 
significance for the fathers as well. Suc- 
cessful home living involves participation 
of the father to a greater degree than is 
now prevalent. Part of the difficulty is due 
to the long hours spent in transportation. 

In recent years a trend in industry 
toward decentralization has developed, 
that is, toward location of plants in widely 
sattered suburban communities in such a 
way that workers in the plant can live a 
short distance from their work. 


The World Situation 


Most adult Americans living today have 
experienced two world wars. We are 
familiar with dislocations of family life 
brought about by war. However, we of 
the 1950's are becoming aware of a 
longer-run, peace-time risk to family life 
which derives from world tensions. This 
has been emphasized for us in part by the 
half-war we are conducting in Korea. But 
even if the Korean problem were solved, 
we see looming ahead of us the prospects 
of maintaining a large, standing military 
establishment, several years of military 
service for almost all young men, and large- 
scale American activity in many parts of 
the world. 

Consider the problems of the young men 
and women of today. Every able-bodied 
young man has to consider how and when 
he shall enter military service. Should he 
join up soon and get the service of his 
choice? Should he try to finish his edu- 
cation and then take his chances with 
selective service? Should he get married 
before he goes into military service or 
would it be better to wait? What about 
his future career? Should he choose an 
occupation that is highly recommended 
for the emergency of these critical years, 
or should he follow his natural interest 
into something that seems less significant 
now? Should he fit his choice of occupa- 
tion into the possibility of a military 
career? 
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These and a thousand other problems 
face the youth of today, the youth who are 
to constitute the families of tomorrow. In 
comparing the situations of these young 
people with those which we ourselves faced 
years ago, we older people cannot help but 
be impressed by the critical nature of the 
problems which our young people are now 
facing. The point I want to emphasize is 
that there is a basic uncertainty pervading 
their lives. People rise comparatively easily 
to the crisis of war. It is infinitely more 
difficult to live patiently with the sword of 
Damocles hanging over one’s head. Our 
young people today face difficult choices 
in determining upon their careers and 
their families. 

Of course, one solution would be to 
bring about peace and order in the world. 
We are obviously doing all that we know 
how to do to bring this about. Surely 
there is no difference of opinion among 
the American people about the desirability 
of this objective. There are differences of 
opinion as to how best to achieve it. And 
of course we cannot be absolutely sure 
that we can achieve it. In other words, 
in spite of all our efforts, a third world 
war may come. 

Even if it does not come, we may be for 
many years in a state of tension and 
emergency. We may have to adapt our- 
selves to a dangerous international situ- 
ation. If this is so, then we must learn 
to live with it successfully. This means the 
maintenance of successful family living 
and the rearing of our children under the 
best circumstances that we can devise. The 
contribution we older people can make is 
to be patient with the young people on 
whom a great deal of this burden will fall. 
We need a much greater understanding 
than we have of the problems that con- 
front them in the very beginning of their 
adult lives. Perhaps, too, we can put our 
mature brains to work to discover im- 
proved ways of ordering our social and 
economic life. Surely it should be clear 
to us that our future as a nation is de- 
pendent upon the successful solution of 
these new problems and new dangers to | 
family living. 








The Values of Cost Analysis to the Family Agency 
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Mr. Hill is Director of Research, Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia and Mr. Ormsby is 
Executive Director of Family Service of Philadelphia. 


A cosT sTupy is one way of analyzing 
the entire program and operation of a 
family agency.1. By looking at the agency 
through its expenditures, one can see the 
amount and proportion of the agency’s 
resources going into each part of the pro- 
gram. An essential preliminary step is thus 
taken toward considering whether each 
part of the whole is receiving its appro- 
priate share of the available resources in 
relation to every other part and in line 
with the ultimate objectives that the agency 
has set for itself. 

The light that this kind of analysis 
should cast on the distribution of the 
agency’s resources is greatly needed. Over 
the years the family agency has developed 
and shifted its program emphases. It has 
been influenced and pushed to develop, 
one by one, each program element without 
perspective on the resulting whole. For 
example, as the need for research is recog- 
nized, more agency time is spent on special 
studies; the agency is exhorted to engage 
in more and more public relations activi- 
ties; family life education, legal aid, child 
placement, nursery care, homemaker serv- 
ice, programs for displaced persons, and a 
host of other specialized services make their 
appearance in response to public de- 
mand; time-consuming methods of case 
recording, supervision, and staff evaluation 
steadily multiply. Participation in commu- 
nity planning on local, state, regional, and 
national levels is imperative for any agency 
worth its salt; social action leadership is a 
responsibility it cannot evade if it wishes 
to remain true to the social needs of its 
clients. ‘The family agency traditionally 
takes pride in its continuing responsibility 

1Family Service of Philadelphia is currently 
engaged in making a cost study. The Research 
Department of the Health and Welfare Council is 
in charge of all technical and research aspects of 
the project. 
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for professional graduate training. Staf 
education and constant re-examination of 
personnel practices are among the many 
requirements for the agency that value 
its reputation and hopes to attract and 
retain competent and qualified personnel, 
All these activities and processes reduc 
the amount of time left for the client, unti] 
the national average of casework interviews 
per worker per day is less than two. 

The net result of all these pressures is 
that the sum of the parts—if each is given 
the emphasis that can be justified when 
considered by itself—adds up to more than 
can be done in the usual agency work week 
of thirty-seven and one-half hours pre 
scribed by present-day personnel practices, 
or the program is overemphasized at some 
points to the detriment of others. The 
harassed administrator of the large or small 
agency has no way of taking an objective 
look at what is happening; he cannot tell 
whether the component parts of the pro 
gram fit together into a unified and bal- 
anced whole calculated to achieve the 
agency’s objectives to the fullest extent pos 
sible with the material and resources avail- 
able. It is precisely in relation to this 
problem that a cost analysis can be of 
genuine help. Converting all agency ac 
tivities to a common denominator—dollar 
expenditures—provides a means of looking 
at the whole program and all of its parts 
from a new perspective. 

A cost analysis is quantitative. It will 
not, except very indirectly, provide a 
standard or scale of priorities by which to 
determine program emphases, nor will it 
reveal the quality of service produced 
for the amounts expended, any more than 
cost accounting will disclose the quality 
of an item of merchandise manufactured 
in industry. Cost data may be usefully 
compared only when quality standards for 
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the work performed are uniform or rea- 
gnably so. Where such uniformity can 
be shown, a cost study will help to deter- 
mine logical limits for the various parts 
of the agency program. For a qualitative 
appraisal, an entirely different approach 
and different methods would be required. 
Where it can be shown that cost and 
quality are directly related (which would 
be true in many but not all instances), a 
cost study will help to determine the level 
of quality an agency can afford within its 
budget limitations for some specific part 
of its program without impairing other 
parts. 

Once the distribution of an agency’s re- 
sources among the different parts of its 
program is known, the unit costs of the 
different services can be computed. These 
can provide a gauge of efficiency and serve 
other administrative purposes. 

A cost study will, for example, identify 
problem spots of high unit costs which can 
then be examined with a view to substi- 
tuting methods that will lower costs with- 
out lowering quality. Of even greater sig- 
nificance to the field, a standardized method 
of agency cost analysis would make pos- 
sible interagency comparison and point up 
differences needing further examination; 
it is reasonable to expect that this would 
result in mutually beneficial exchange of 
ideas among agencies for more productive 
use of resources, an advantage within the 
grasp of non-profit organizations which is 
usually denied to competing commercial 
enterprises. Unit cost data from agencies 
of different sizes would provide a much 
firmer basis than now exists for determin- 
ing the agency size that is optimum for 
both economical operation and a solid 
floor of quality service. The small agency 
that can neither enlarge its program nor 
merge with other agencies to achieve the 
advantages of a larger operation would 
have a sound and reasonable argument in 
its budget requests to the community chest 
for funds to cover higher unit operating 
costs. 

Once unit costs are known, a long step 
will have been taken toward establishing 
a sound basis for making agency policy. 
Intelligent use of cost data should result 
in more clearly thought-out priorities in 
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the distribution of the agency’s resources, 
in meeting demands for expanded services 
or developing new programs, in respond- 
ing to pressures for participation in com- 
munity planning, and in determining the 
kinds of cases the agency can best serve. 

More realistic fee scales for agencies that 
charge for their services should be another 
result of finding out what the unit service 
costs are. Without exact knowledge of 
what it costs to render a particular service, 
the fee scale of an agency, for those clients 
who can afford to pay, cannot be anything 
but arbitrary. This advantage would 
apply to more than charges for casework 
service; it would apply also to charges 
made for family life education sessions, 
for homemaker services, and for other 
special services. 

It would be salutary to know what an 
agency invests in its national association, 
such as the Family Service Association of 
America, beyond the cost of membership 
dues. Also, when the costs of field train- 
ing of students are known, the arrange- 
ments between agency and school for meet- 
ing these costs may be seen in a different 
light. 


The Distribution of Agency Resources 


The major problem in designing a 
method for analyzing costs in a family 
agency is one of classification and defini- 
tion. A family agency is a complex or- 
ganism performing a variety of activities. 
It is not departmentalized in the way that 
a hospital or an industry is. A caseworker, 
for example, may interview clients, super- 
vise students, engage in public relations, 
conduct a family life education session, 
answer questionnaires, or perform a host 
of other tasks related to discernibly dif- 
ferent functions of the agency program. 
The problem of defining and classifying 
these heterogeneous activities is a formida- 
ble one; it must be solved before any at- 
tempt can be made to analyze the agency’s 
costs in relation to its services. 

The complexity of the task is even 
greater than may appear at first glance. A 
family agency may, and usually does, 
render several basic services to the com- 
munity. While all an agency’s services 
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may be closely related, those serving specific 
community needs can be identified: (1) 
casework service to individual persons and 
families; (2) participation and leadership 
in local, state, regional, and national ac- 
tivities aimed at strengthening family life; 
(3) family life education; and (4) field 
training of graduate social work students 
to assure a supply of trained workers. As 
far as the community is concerned, these 
four basic services are ends in themselves. 
It is to obtain these services that the com- 
munity supports the agency. Other activi- 
ties such as staff education and develop- 
ment, public relations, research, and 
administration are means to these ends 
and are supported by the community only 
because they are acknowledged to be neces- 
sary for the production of the basic services. 

For cost purposes, all functions must be 
sorted out and classified, not by their con- 
ventional titles but by the purposes they 
are intended to accomplish in the agency 
program. Conference or meeting costs, for 
example, cannot be lumped together but 
must be divided according to the major 
purposes of the meeting in contributing to 
(a) one of the basic community services 
for which the agency exists, and/or (b) a 
collateral function or activity necessary to 
performing a basic service. 

Because so much of the family agency 
program is not departmentalized, a de- 
tailed time study is essential to classify the 
program into its functional parts. This is 
the only logical basis on which to distribute 
the salary item among basic agency serv- 
ices and collateral service activities. The 
high proportion of the agency budget 
which goes into salaries (80 per cent of the 
annual budget of Family Service of Phila- 
delphia is expended for professional and 
clerical salaries) emphasizes the importance 
of determining accurately how these salary 
costs are distributed among the agency’s 
functions. Unless a reasonable degree of 
precision is achieved in definition of func- 
tion and accumulating the time-study data, 
the results of a cost study may be seriously 
distorted. 

Budget items other than salaries, such 
as rent, heat, light, postage, and the like 
can be allocated in accordance with stand- 
ard cost accounting procedures. In some 
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instances the whole item might be 
to a particular function or activity, syd 
as the cost of professional literature to th 
staff development element; in others, the 
item will have to be pro-rated in the mog 
equitable manner that can be found, suq 
as allocation of rent in relation to the stag 
time spent on each function or activity, 
Agencies that offer basic services in addj. 
tion to the four mentioned above, or jn 
place of any of them, would include analy. 
sis of such additional services in their cog 
studies. 


The Basic Four 


1. Casework Service 


This includes all casework service to 
individual persons and families and the 
processing activities that are an inherent 
part of performing these services. Proces 
ing activities include such integral pary 
of casework as case recording, supervisory 
conferences, psychiatric consultation, case 
conferences, travel in relation to client and 
collateral visits, and preparation and fol- 
low-up time related to these activities. Since 
the primary job of a family agency is 
to render these casework services, it seems 
reasonable to assume that they should re 
ceive the lion’s share of the agency's re 
sources. There is good reason to suspect, 
however, that the proportion of time spent 
on these processing activities seriously 
reduces the amount of time available for 
interviewing clients. But whether the main 
trouble is this or whether it is the faulty 
distribution of agency resources between 
casework and other activities, only a cost 
analysis will reveal. 


2. Community Planning 


From its casework knowledge of families, 
the family agency is in a unique position 
to contribute to community planning for 
family life. Hence the family agency staf 
is asked to serve on many community 
council committees, and on advisory and 
study groups of other agencies and 
organizations. In addition, the fam 
ily agency itself constantly studies wel 
fare matters affecting family life in the 
community and attempts to do something 
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sbout needed community resources for bet- 
yer family living. Also included in this 
pasic service is the participation of the 
family agency in joint exploration or plan- 
on state, regional, and national 
projects concerning family life. 
Because the family is a basic social unit 
in our society, the family agency role in 
community planning easily may become a 
heavy one. It is necessary to know what 
of the total agency budget expendi- 
tures is devoted to this activity. Facts are 
needed to help provide answers to such 
uestions as: Is it a significant amount? 
Should it be increased or decreased? Does 
it bear an appropriate relation to the 
amount expended for casework service? 


3. Family Life Education 


In recent years family agencies have 
inaugurated programs of family life edu- 
cation. The F.S.A.A. Committee on Cur- 
rent and Future Planning, in June, 1946, 
stated that while casework service “should 
continue to be the major focus of the 
family agency, there is a pressing need for 
it to move on into the field of generalized 
family life education.” 2 

But what proportion of its time and 
other resources does the agency conducting 
a family life education program devote to 
it? Is it really subsidiary to casework? 
Has it, in ways not clearly or easily per- 
ceived, come to absorb more resources of 
the agency than is intended? Is enough of 
the agency budget devoted to casework 
practice, so that there is a firm basis in 
staff experience from which to draw edu- 
cational concepts? 


4. Professional Education 


It is traditional in the family service 
agency to contribute to professional social 
work education through making agency 
facilities available for the field experience 
of students of schools of social work, by 
scholarship grants, and by encouraging 
constant interchange between family 
agency practice and academic teaching. 


*“Report of the Committee on Current and 
Future Planning,” Family Service Association of 
America, New York, p. 15. 
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When a family agency becomes a field 
placement center for a school, a sizable 
part of the agency budget is expended on 
supervision, on providing agency facilities 
and clerical service, and on meetings and 
conferences with the school. How little 
is known about the costs of this field train- 
ing is indicated by the following statement 
from the recent study of social work 
education: 


The social work profession will understand, 
though perhaps others may not, that social work 
agencies do not pay all the costs of providing direct 
supervision of students that may be receiving field 
experience with them. Some schools of social work 
provide for as much as three-fifths of such costs in 
their own salary budgets. Moreover, some agencies 
feel that being a teaching center is worth as much 
as the agency pays for supervisory and other costs 
incident to field work instruction. If these and 
other variables are held in mind, it can be stated 
that the informed guesses submitted by schools of 
social work show estimated agency expenditures 
that might properly be charged to field work in- 
struction of students ranging from $121 to $827 
per student, the average being $381. This figure 
should be recognized as flimsy and _ generally 
unreliable.’ 


The agency undertaking to train a half 
dozen or dozen field students a year is, 
therefore, allocating to this purpose a siz- 
able amount of its resources. What is the 
maximum number of students an agency 
can accept in one fiscal year, with justice 
to the professional development of each 
of the students and without impairing 
other parts of the agency’s program? Until 
some such analysis as a cost study is made, 
the answer to this question will continue 
to depend on guesswork, pressure from the 
schools, or the whim of the agency super- 
visor or administrator. 


Collateral Service Activities 


All activities in an agency’s program 
which are not ends in themselves but means 
to the production of those end products 
that the community wants and is willing 
to pay for can be called collateral service 
activities. Typically these would include 
staff education and development, public 
relations, research, and administration. 


8 Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social 
Work Education in the United States, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1951, pp. 318-319. 
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1. Staff Education and Development 


It becomes increasingly clear in a young, 
growing profession such as social work— 
and in this instance in casework practice— 
that the agency must allocate a consid- 
erable part of its budget (through staff 
time) to continuous in-service staff educa- 
tion. The F.S.A.A. classification of case- 
workers suggests three levels of casework 
competence, beginning with Caseworker I, 
who is a graduate of a school of social work 
and who needs one or two years of prac- 
tice to gain basic competence. As the pro- 
fessional staff member engages in practice, 
the agency must concurrently stimulate, 
guide, and contribute to his development 
in achieving each higher classification 
level. Such devices as staff and supervisory 
meetings, seminars, and group conferences, 
the educational leadership and direction 
of the casework supervisor, sending staff to 
institutes, educational leave, and expendi- 
tures for library and professional periodi- 
cals can be analyzed in a cost study. 

Cost study data should be helpful in 
identifying overemphasis or underempha- 
sis of staff education, in seeing what devices 
of staff education are the most expen- 
sive and time-consuming, and in realisti- 
cally facing the question of whether client 
interviewing time suffers as a result of time 
spent educating the staff. 


2. Public Relations 


Public relations is more than annual 
reports, occasional leaflets, and radio or 
TV appearances. It includes, besides, 
what is generally and nebulously referred 
to as “interpretation of agency services” to 
the community and a number of other 
activities that are to greater or less extent 
the responsibility of every staff member. 

Analyzing public relations costs is dif- 
ficult. With the controls of a cost study, 
however, some approximation of the 
clearly discernible costs to the agency can 
be made. “Hidden” costs of public rela- 
tions—not revealed in the agency budget, 
which lists costs such as salaries, postage, 
rent, and the like—may prove to be suf- 
ficiently large to warrant consideration of 
new methods or of a reallocation of public 
relations responsibilities. 
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3. Research 


Research has never occupied a prom}. 
nent part in most service agency programs 
although in recent years agencies are be 
ginning to show an increasing interest jp 
it. In the long run, research is a valid 
and vital part of an agency program whic 
can contribute to an agency’s survival by 
pointing the way to adaptations to com. 
munity needs and by ensuring effective and 
efficient service. Probably few agencies 
dependent on community chests for the 
major part of their income have significant 
sums for research. However, staff time can 
and should be devoted to operational re. 
search on practical problems of the agency, 
and occasionally may even be used for 
major research undertakings. Like com. 
mercial concerns, agencies should regularly 
earmark some portion of their resources for 
research on a planned basis. What agencies 
are now spending on activities that can 
even loosely be termed research is not 
known, and can be found out only by 
some kind of cost analysis. It is probable 
that, in addition to the routine collection 
of service figures, other costs chargeable to 
research can be identified. 


4. Administration 


Administration underlies the whole 
agency program, involving, as it does, the 
carrying out of all agency purposes. Under 
modern administrative philosophy, some 
responsibility for administration is placed 
on all staff members. The executive 
naturally continues to spend more time 
on administration than anyone else in the 
agency, yet many administrative functions 
are now specifically delegated to supervisors 
and others. Agency procedures tend to be 
come atrophied; new ways of administering 
and of examining administrative problems 
must be found, else the agency stagnates 
A cost study is a new administrative tool 
which will help the executive to examine 
administrative methods and the way the 
total program is functioning. 

There is much confusion in social work 
among both lay and professional persons 
as to what constitutes the “overhead” cost 
of a service agency. A cost analysis, based 
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on a time study, will clarify and help to 
define what “overhead” means. 

Also, it will yield information on spe- 
cific administrative problems, such as 
travel costs between the central office and 
district offices in districted agencies; the 
extent, nature of, and reasons for staff 
overtime; agency expenditures for per- 
sonnel administration, including personnel 
committee time; and materials for more 
precise job descriptions on specific posi- 
tions in the agency. The cost study should 
include clerical as well as professional 

itions; the time study conducted in 
Family Service of Philadelphia includes all 

nnel — administrative, professional, 
and clerical—with the exception of two or 
three jobs in which only a single function 
is performed. 


Unit Costs of Services 


If the advantages of a cost study were 
solely those of learning how resources are 
being distributed among the agency’s pro- 
gam elements and the values accruing 
from such knowledge, this would be suf- 
ficient reason for undertaking such a 
study. But additional benefits can be 
derived by carrying the analysis one step 
further through the computation of unit 
costs. 

Unit costs relate the quantity of any 
service produced, as measured by appro- 
priate units, to the amounts expended to 
produce that service. It is possible to 
compute not only the over-all unit costs 
of a specific service but also each part of 
that cost incurred for all items that enter 
into its performance. This enhances the 
practical value of unit cost information by 
revealing what elements in the service are 
contributing most to its cost. 

For example, if the year’s total cost of 
providing casework service, to which has 
been added its appropriate share of the 
cost for staff education, public relations, 
research, and administration, is divided 
by the number of casework interviews con- 
ducted during that year, the result is the 
general average cost of a casework inter- 
view. This average cost can easily be 
broken down into the parts of that cost 
due to supervision, case recording, travel 
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time, psychiatric consultation, staff educa- 
tion, public relations, research, administra- 
tion, clerical assistance, or any other item 
that enters into conducting the average 
casework interview. Similar procedures 
will yield the average unit costs for the 
other basic services and their component 
parts. 

The chief problem in the computation 
of unit costs is the selection and defini- 
tion of service units that are “natural” or 
inherent in the particular service and 
therefore readily understood. They should 
be units that can be counted easily and 
that can be relied upon as a reasonably 
precise measure of the volume of service 
produced. 

The difficulties are well illustrated by 
casework service. Most caseworkers would 
probably agree that the most accepted unit 
of measurement in casework is the inter- 
view. It is inherent to casework, appears 
to be readily understood, is not hard to 
count, and provides a much more accurate 
measure of the volume of casework service 
than does the case. But what is a casework 
interview? How should it be defined for 
cost purposes? Should it include more 
than the caseworker’s contacts vis-a-vis the 
client, such as telephone interviews or in- 
terviews with collaterals? 

If telephone interviews are to be ex- 
cluded from the interview count, what 
about cases in which the caseworker has 
had no in-person interviews with the client 
except by telephone? In most agencies, 
cases with no in-person interviews consti- 
tute a large proportion of the case load. 

Or, if telephone interviews are to be in- 
cluded, should they be considered the same 
as in-person interviews lasting an hour or 
an hour and a half? If not, where should 
the line be drawn between those which 
are and those which are not to be given 
equal weight with the in-person interview? 
What about the wide range of difference 
between in-person interviews which may 
be fifteen minutes in length and those of 
an hour and a half? Should all be counted 
as though they were the same? 

Several different methods suggest them- 
selves for coping with these perplexing 
questions. One would be to count only 
in-person interviews between caseworker 
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and client. The glaring defect of using 
only the in-person interview as a cost unit 
is that such interviews would then be made 
to bear the cost of all telephone interviews 
that have a casework content. Since the 
number of these telephone interviews is 
very high in most agencies, clearly this 
approach would distort the unit cost of a 
casework interview. 

A second method might be to determine 
empirically from the time-study data the 
average length of a telephone interview 
containing casework content and equate 
the number of such interviews with the 
average length of the in-person interviews. 
For example, suppose the average length 
of the telephone interview were found to 
be ten minutes and the average length of 
the in-person interview, sixty minutes. 
Then six telephone interviews would be 
treated as equivalent to one in-person in- 
terview and counted accordingly. 

A third method might be to count all 
casework interviews, whether in-person or 
on the telephone, compute their average 
length and average cost, and convert this 
cost to an hourly rate of casework inter- 
viewing time. The result would be ex- 
pressed as $ X per casework interview per 
hour. 

The most feasible units for the other 
basic services appear to be the session in 
family life education, the student field 
work hour in student training (the same 
unit typically used by professional schools), 
and the professional staff hour in attend- 
ance at a community planning conference. 

The advantages that would derive from 
a knowledge of unit service costs by pin- 
pointing spots of high cost in the operation 
of an agency, the possibilities of fruitful 
interagency comparisons of production 
methods, more realistic fee scales, and pos- 
sible effects on agency memberships in 
national organizations and in student field 
placement have all been described. One 
set of values, however, which needs fur- 
ther elaboration is the psychological. 

In the first place, once a staff member 
comes to know the cost of a casework in- 
terview, a family life education session, an 
hour of a field student’s time in the agency, 
or an hour spent at a community planning 
conference, it is hard to conceive that he 
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will not be affected by this Knowledge, 
More thoughtful preparation may go int 
these services as a result and more cp 
probably be expected from them if the 
questions are constantly reiterated: Is this 
interview or this conference likely to 
duce results worth what it will cost? How 
can I spend my agency’s resources more 
productively? 

What is likely to be true of the staf 
member is even more likely to be so of 
the conscientious administrator. He asks. 
Am I guiding the expenditure of ageng 
resources in the most profitable way for 
the benefit of the community at large a 
well as for the individual persons or fami- 
lies we serve? Since our services are costly, 
are our intake policies designed to assure 
selection of those whose need for our sery. 
ices will yield the greatest benefits to the 
community as well as to the individual, or 
do we take anyone who comes regardless 
of whether the solution of his problem 
will yield much or anything in the way of 
community benefit? Do we needlessly pro- 
long our services in individual cases and 
at what cost? Are we selecting those com- 
munity groups for family life education 
which will benefit them and the com 
munity the most, or are we taking on all 
comers? What results do we really achieve 
when we perform such and such service 
at such and such cost? Can we test our 
product to eliminate those instances where 
little or nothing by way of results is pro 
duced and thus conserve our scarce re 
sources for those tasks that we know from 
concrete and unmistakable evidence we can 
accomplish? 

These are but a few of the questions that 
may reasonably be expected to flow 
through the minds of administrators and 
board and staff members, following an 
analysis of what a family agency spends 
per service rendered. 

For agencies prepared to analyze periodi- 
cally the costs of their services and to fol 
low through on the lines of action that 
such analyses indicate, there remains a 
further and most important psychological 
advantage. As board and chest budget 
committee members become familiar with 
what is happening and the general public 
learns of it, these agencies will be building 
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for themselves a kind of public confidence 
that few agencies now command. 

It is not only that budget committee 
members are the kind of people who are 
likely to be favorably impressed by a sound 
businesslike approach. The fact is that 
health and welfare expenditures are big 
pusiness. In the country as a whole, they 
run to something in excess of six billion 
dollars a year. The size of the undertaking 
alone demands a much more rigorous ac- 
counting of expenditures than the typical 
but largely sterile practice of merely itemiz- 
ing the sums spent for salaries, rent, heat, 
and light. 

If the analysis of service costs were to 
become the order of the day in social work, 
the budgeting procedures of both the 
agency and chest budget committees would 
take on new life and significance. Budget- 
ing would become a more rational process 
than much of it is today and, of far greater 
importance, the ultimate goal of achieving 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
with limited resources would be brought 
much nearer to attainment. 
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Summary 


The family agency program is complex 
and difficult to see in its entirety. Cost 
analysis should provide a total instead of 
a piece-meal look at the agency’s services 
and procedures. It should reveal hitherto 
hidden or submerged data which will sug- 
gest the elimination of some processes, 
worth-while shifting of program emphases, 
and high expenditure spots needing more 
careful examination. The cost study 
method is applicable to the small as well 
as to the large agency. Unit costs should 
provide the field as well as the agency with 
new possibilities for comparison and_ 
periodic study of operational and program 
data. The confidence of the contributing 
public, budget committees, board mem- 
bers, and of other agencies and organiza- 
tions in the family agency program should 
be strengthened by self-examination in the 
objective way provided by cost analysis. 
In the long run, the service of the family 
agency to its clients and the community 
will be augmented by knowing the facts 
and utilizing them to make conscious 
adaptations in agency administration. 


Individualizing the Aged 
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Dr. Hollender is Assistant Professor, Department of Psychiatry, University of Illinois College of 
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at the National Conference of Social Work, Chicago, May, 1952. 


Two MAjor Topics will be discussed in 
this paper: first, some of the important 
psychological considerations which should 
be borne in mind by those who work with 
older people, and second, some aspects of 
therapy. 

In the general public attitude about the 
aged in recent years, pessimism has given 
way to optimism and the rocking chair has 
been discarded as a symbol. In some in- 
stances, the pendulum has swung too far 
and the latter years of life are pictured in 
terms that are too glowing. While these 
years are not necessarily ones of physical 
and mental deterioration when little can 
be done, neither are they an earthly para- 


dise or a golden age when nothing need 
be done. 

If we are to deal effectively with older 
people our attitude must be a realistic one. 
A consideration of some of the psycho- 
logical problems should help us in our 
efforts to develop a sound approach. 


General Psychological Picture 


It is possible to understand many of the 
emotional reactions of older people if we 
consider the stresses of the latter years of 
life and their effects upon the previously 
existing personality structure. The most 
common stresses are physical and mental 
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limitations or disabilities, retirement, loss 
of relatives and friends, and rejection by 
children. It is true, of course, that the 
hardships to which some people are sub- 
jected are light while those that others 
must bear are heavy. Moreover, the effect 
on the individual varies not only in degree 
but also in the type of stress. A mild stress 
that hits a weak spot may be as disruptive 
as one of greater magnitude which strikes 
a relatively invulnerable area. 

Physical and mental limitations, retire- 
ment, and the loss of relatives and friends 
most often produce their effects in two 
important emotional areas: self-esteem 
and dependency (one’s needs for emotional 
sustenance). When latent but intense con- 
flicts about self-esteem or dependence are 
mobilized by stress, a serious emotional 
upheaval may result. When, on the other 
hand, these areas are not unduly vulnera- 
ble, the reaction to the stress may be appro- 
priate and relatively mild. 

As has been stated, the individual’s re- 
sponse will depend upon the severity and 
the kind of stress and upon the previous 
personality structure. 


Reactions to Loss of Self-Esteem 


Let us consider some of the reactions 
to loss of self-esteem. These reactions are 
evoked by stresses such as heart disease and 
arthritis, which limit activity, by loss of 
physical attractiveness, and by enforced re- 
tirement. They occur because the stresses 
disrupt old methods of keeping an unac- 
ceptable picture of oneself submerged. 
When external reassurances, derived from 
productive work or from beauty, are no 
longer available to combat the unac- 
ceptable picture stemming from early 
childhood when the basic attitude about 
oneself was formed, the hidden feelings 
threaten to emerge. Those people who 
suffered the most intense early injury to 
their self-esteem and who were most de- 
pendent upon a single method of obtain- 
ing external supplies are hardest hit when 
stresses upset their pattern of living. 

Various defense mechanisms which pro- 
tect the individual from experiencing 
anxiety are called forth to cope with the 
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effect of the stresses. Gitelson! cites the 
case of a business-geared man who had 
heart condition that required a reduction 
in his activities. ‘The patient reacted to 
this threat by declaring that his associates 
and his physicians were plotting to get him 
out of business. 

Alexander? reports the case of another 
business-geared man of 60 who develo 
a street phobia that prevented him from 
going downtown to his office. It was 
easier for this patient to tolerate his symp. 
tom than it was to face the fact that he 
was declining and was being eased out of 
his business position. 

In both these cases the narcissistic blow 
resulted from an inability to continue at 
work and the loss of this source of prestige. 
Very different mechanisms of defense, 
however, were called forth. One man used 
paranoid projection and the other resorted 
to a phobia. Both were work-centered in- 
dividuals who had not developed second- 
ary ways of obtaining meaningful external 
supplies. When the prime method of 
holding feelings of worthlessness in check 
was taken away, an emotional illness 
resulted. 

Still another business-geared man, who 
feared that he was ill and would have to 
retire, committed suicide on the day be- 
fore he was to receive the physician’s 
diagnosis. Frequently a man or woman 
who has seldom been sick retires only to 
become suddenly ill and die within a few 
weeks. We might wonder if some of these 
deaths are concealed or unconscious 
suicides. 

The situation that exists when beauty is 
all-important is illustrated by the case of 
a 55-year-old woman who, as a result of 
an early disturbance in her relationship 
with her mother, felt unlovable and un- 
desirable. She attempted to protect her- 
self from any further trauma in this sensi- 
tive area by settling for an inferior sub- 
stitute for love—admiration. Moreover, 
she needed admiration to combat her own 

1 Maxwell Gitelson, “The Emotional Problems 
of Elderly People,” Geriatrics, Vol. III, No. 3 
(1948), Ppp. 135-150. 

2 Franz G. Alexander, “The Indications for 


Psychoanalytic Therapy,” Bulletin of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Vol. XX, June (1944), Pp- 


319-332. 
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ynacceptable picture of herself. Since she 
was a very pretty woman, it was not dif- 
fcult for her to produce the effect upon 
men that she desired. This held her own 
feelings of worthlessness in abeyance for 
years. When her beauty began to fade, 
however, she felt extremely threatened. 
She spent long hours looking into the 
mirror to reassure herself. She went on 
frequent shopping tours looking for 
dothes that would enhance her beauty. 
When these efforts failed to hold her 
doubts in check, she became seriously de- 
pressed. It was only when she felt sure 
of her own lovability, after more than a 
year of psychotherapy, that she could ac- 
cept aging with relative tranquility. 

The situation in the cases cited can be 
summarized in this way: These were people 
who sustained early injuries to their feel- 
ings of self-esteem. Since they did not feel 
lovable and did not dare to reach out for 
real object relationships, they settled for 
the goal of being admired. Moreover, 
narcissistic needs were intensified because 
of the narcissistic injuries. During their 
youths they were sustained by the hope 
of perpetual youth and their struggle to 
achieve the intermediate goal which they 
had set for themselves. During adult life 
they received the external supplies they 
sought as a result of their work or, in the 
case of the woman, as the result of her 
beauty; they remained in a state of emo- 
tional balance as long as their needs were 
sufficiently gratified. It was only when 
one of the stresses of later life interfered 
that they “decompensated.” Since they 
had no alternative way of maintaining a 
balance, an emotional illness resulted. 

We have considered some of the reac- 
tions (neurotic and psychotic in type) 
which may occur when undue stress de- 
prives a person with a deep narcissistic 
wound of his major means of defense. 
But how does a man who suffers from no 
such wound react to the feelings of use- 
lessness or inadequacy resulting from re- 
tirement or illness?) He may use some of 
the defenses that are so common in older 
people that they help to form part of the 
stereotype of the aged. Among these are: 
(1) a turning to the past, (2) a refusal to 
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try new things and the development of a 
set way of doing things, and (g) a self- 
assertiveness to the point of being domi- 
neering. It should be stated parentheti- 
cally that for discussion purposes a sharp 
line has been drawn between these reac- 
tions and those mentioned in the cases 
cited previously. Actually there is no 
sharp division, but rather a shading from 
one group into the other. 

A turning to the past is a turning to a 
period of greater competence. One dwells 
upon old triumphs to relieve or to turn 
away from current feelings of inadequacy 
or helplessness. One of the legitimate 
pleasures of old age comes from a sense 
of satisfaction derived from past achieve- 
ments—from a job well done. Only when 
the turning backward becomes too pro- 
nounced and too distorted in content 
should we suspect that the reaction to 
stress is inappropriate. It may also be 
mentioned that people who have a real 
record of accomplishment to fall back on 
are fortunate. Others may resort to em- 
bellishments of the past or even to fantasy. 

There are psychiatrists who believe that 
some memory loss for recent events is re- 
lated to this turning backward. Gitelson * 
has suggested that the memory loss may 
be based upon a combination of organic 
(brain) changes and psychological factors. 
The chief psychological factor is turning 
away from difficulties in the present. While 
this throws a more hopeful light upon the 
subject of memory loss, it remains to be 
seen if the emotional factor is significant. 
It is my impression, based upon the fact 
that memory impairment is so often ac- 
companied by other signs of pathological 
brain changes, that psychological factors 
probably play only a minor role in ag- 
gravating the memory loss. 

A refusal to try new things and a tend- 
ency to develop very set ways is an en- 
trenchment. As we grow older, habits 
become fixed and we tend to cling to 
methods that have served us well. At the 
same time, even for a very flexible person, 
it becomes more difficult to learn with 
advancing years. Few people in their 
forties will learn to drive a car as quickly 


8 Op. cit. 
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or as proficiently as a teen-ager. When 
the entrenchment is in keeping with the 
actual physical and mental state of the 
person, it should be regarded as an ap- 
propriate regearing. Only when it is out 
of keeping with the real situation should 
it be regarded as an expression of an 
emotional difficulty. 

We find it easier to understand and to 
accept physical entrenchment than emo- 
tional entrenchment. It is generally con- 
sidered beneficial for older people to move 
to a warm climate where the adjustment 
demands at a physical level are reduced. 
Our ideas in regard to emotional adjust- 
ment will have to be geared in a similar 
way. 

In discussing the self-assertive and even 
domineering behavior of older people, 
Gitelson states: “These tendencies are 
compensatory reactions for the feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy which have 
been engendered by actual physical and 
psychological decline. The loss of cen- 
trality of position in the family group or 
in the person’s work, the sense of loss of 
social status through actual or relative de- 
cline in occupational status, general cul- 
tural attitudes toward old age as a period of 
necessary and actual failure—something 
which is pitied. but without real sym- 
pathy by those younger—these are some of 
the factors that produce the feelings of 
insecurity and inadequacy that result in 
the reactive cantankerousness of some 
elderly people.” 4 

Although there are many other defenses 
that may be used to cope with the blows 
to self-esteem suffered by older people, the 
ones that have been mentioned should 
serve to illustrate the essential dynamic 
processes. Of course, many combinations 
of defenses can and do occur. 


Reactions to Increased Dependent Needs 


Next in frequency to problems centering 
about the older person’s feeling of self- 
esteem are the conflicts mobilized in con- 
nection with dependency feelings. Just as 
there is often an actual narcissistic injury, 
there is often a real increase in dependent 


4 Op. cit. 
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needs. In both situations the more severe 
responses occur when a latent conflict js 
mobilized. 

In the case of Mrs. A, a woman of 70, a 
marked reaction resulted when a weak spot 
was assaulted. She had been in good 
health until her 75-year-old husband had 
a “stroke” which left him invalided. After 
the initial critical period of Mr. A’s jj}. 
ness, she developed a severe diarrhea ac. 
companied by marked abdominal distress, 
There were also many anxiety symptoms, 
She could eat nothing but baby foods and 
she drank large quantities of milk. She 
dropped all her activities, constantly talked 
of her symptoms, and demanded much 
attention. When the family physician told 
her that her husband would never be any 
better, that she would have to adjust to 
him as he was and that, if necessary, she 
would have to treat him like a “helpless 
baby,” all her complaints became more 
marked. Not only was she under more 
tension than before, but her relationship 
with her husband became so disturbed 
that she made it extremely difficult for him. 
At this point she was referred to a psychia- 
trist. It was learned that Mrs. A had been 
the oldest of ten children and that long 
before her own early dependent needs had 
been met, she had been called upon to 
take care of younger siblings. 

In this instance a stress played directly 
into a childhood conflict. The patient's 
reaction was one of regression to a very 
dependent state. At the same time, there 
was a marked jealousy and resentment of 
her husband which created considerable 
guilt. 

The case of Mrs. C, age 68, is another one 
in which dependency feelings play a major 
part. This patient had worked “with a 
will” from the age of 8 years, when she 
began to help her sickly mother with 
household chores and the care of two 
younger brothers. In her adult years she 
had nursed her mother and later her hus- 
band. When they died, she took a posi- 
tion as a companion and remained at this 
job until it became necessary for her to 
have a breast operation. From that time 
on she felt that she could no longer work, 
and she entered a home for the aged. 
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After being there for a short time, she 
fell and fractured her left femur. All the 
efforts of the physicians, physical therapists, 
and occupational therapists failed to get 
her out of bed when she was physically 
able to be up. At times during the next 
three years, the regression was so marked 
that she would not even feed herself. Her 
general attitude was that of a demanding 
child who reacts to mild frustration with 
temper tantrums and tears. 

In this instance the patient’s dependent 
wishes had been covered over by doing 
things for others. At the same time, she de- 
rived some gratification of her own longings 
by identifying with the people she nursed. 
After the breast removal and fracture, 
when she could use illness as a justification 
for her demands, her dependent cravings 
were expressed directly. Thus _ illness 
fostered the break-through of intense latent 
desires and resulted in a marked regression. 

A third patient, Mrs. S, age 74, had 
maintained an apartment for a sickly 
brother until she had a “stroke.” During 
her hospital stay she gradually regained 
most of the function in her affected arm 
and leg. She was sent back to her apart- 
ment under the care of a practical nurse. 
In the meantime, other living plans had 
been made for her brother. She reacted 
to the new arrangement with the feeling 
that she had been rejected. After a half- 
hearted suicidal attempt she was very re- 
morseful. Her whole attitude changed 
when a daughter asked her to move in 
with her and showed an eagerness to have 
her. The patient said, with tears in her 
eyes, “You don’t know how important it 
is to feel wanted.” 

In this instance the train of events had 
touched upon a sensitized area. The emo- 
tional disturbance quickly subsided when 
the feeling of rejection was relieved. 

These three cases are presented to 
demonstrate the fact that a wide variety 
of responses may occur when stresses mo- 
bilize latent dependency problems. The 
reactions vary considerably, mainly be- 
cause the predisposing factors are highly 
individual. 

At the other end of the scale are people 
who are isolated because of physical disa- 
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bility or other causes, and thus cut off 
from dependent gratifications. Their de- 
sires are neither greatly increased nor 
conflict-laden. These people may react 
to the deprivation of their realistic needs 
with mild despondency or hypochondriasis. 
The symptoms rapidly subside when ex- 
ternal emotional supplies are forthcoming. 
It is for this reason that these people bene- 
fit greatly from the human relationships 
made available in “golden age” programs 
and in homes for the aged. 


Orientation for Therapy 


The emphasis thus far has been on the 
self-esteem and dependency problems of 
the aged because these are the ones most 
often encountered. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that many other conflicts 
may be mobilized. 

In a general way, two types of reactions 
have been described under each of the 
headings, “Reactions to Loss of Self- 
Esteem” and “Reactions to Increased De- 
pendent Needs.” The first occurs when 
the predisposition plays the main role in 
shaping the clinical picture. The second 
is seen when the predisposition is minimal 
and when the stress exerts its effect by 
depriving“ the person of realistic needs. 
These two groups have been sharply de- 
lineated for discussion purposes. Actually 
one group shades into the other so that 
many admixtures occur. 

Our therapeutic efforts, if they are to be 
well suited to the patient, must be based 
on a thorough history and a careful evalu- 
ation. When the older person suffers from 
a deprivation of realistic needs we should 
do whatever we can to fill these needs. In 
some instances, acceptance by and sup- 
portive help from a social worker will be 
of benefit. In other cases, “golden age” 
clubs and homes for the aged will fill a 
void. When a person has turned to the 
past or developed fixed ways of doing 
things to derive narcissistic gratifications 
or to protect against injuries to self-esteem, 
we should not tamper with these defenses 
unless we are sure that we can provide ade- 
quate substitutes for them. 

When the predisposition plays the major 
part in shaping the emotional disturbance, 
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there are additional therapeutic considera- 
tions. For the most part, procedures that 
aim at effecting fundamental personality 
changes are not used in treating the aged. 
Freud made the statement that people 
near or over the age of 50 could not be 
psychoanalyzed. The general rule still 
holds although there are occasional excep- 
tions to it. Perhaps the best explanation 
for the fact that analysis is not a procedure 
for people in their fifties and over is that 
there is not enough to hope for in the 
future to provide the motivation needed 
to endure the tensions mobilized by 
analysis. 

Therapy in which insight is given into 
the nature of a major conflict is sometimes 
used but much less often than in other age 
groups. Alexander ® was able to achieve a 
successful result with this type of procedure 
in a 66-year-old businessman who developed 
chronic alcoholism and spastic colitis after 
his retirement. Interpretation of the emo- 
tional difficulties of retirement involving 
hurt prestige and envy of youth were met 
with considerable understanding. in the 
case, however, of the patient with the street 
phobia mentioned earlier, a tentative inter- 
pretation was met with great resistance and 
a flight from treatment. 

With Mrs. A, whose sibling and depend- 
ency conflicts were mobilized by her hus- 
band’s “stroke,” when a trial interpretation 
produced a poor response, another tack was 
taken with good results. Efforts were made 
to reduce the stress. She was supported by 
me in some of her demands and a program 
consistent with her physical and emotional 
condition was worked out. It was possible 
to get the family physician and relatives to 
decrease their pressure by explaining to 
them that unless they eased up, Mrs. A’s 
reactions would either make things more 
difficult for her husband or become so 
marked that hospitalization would be neces- 
sary. Since the patient came for treatment 
from out of town, it was possible to see her 
only once a week. Even with this arrange- 
ment she showed some immediate improve- 
ment and within a month she was relieved 


8 Sigmund Freud, “On Psychotherapy,” Collected 
Papers, Vol. I, 


P. 249. 
6 Op. cit. 


Hogarth Press, London, 1946, 
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of most of her symptoms and doing wey 
in her relationship with her husband 
Treatment visits were then spaced at longer 
intervals. At the end of four months she 
had resumed her usual activities and 
therapy was terminated. 

For the most part, supportive types of 
therapy are used in the treatment of the 
aged. These include reassurance, environ. 
mental manipulation, and direction o 
counseling. The goal is to reduce a stress 
or to bolster a weakened defense system. 
Although psychoanalysis or intensive psy. 
chotherapy is seldom used, it is still im. 
portant to have a thorough understanding 
of the psychodynamics of the emotional ill- 
ness. Such an understanding should be 
employed as the basis for selecting an ap. 
propriate or an effective plan of treatment 
using supportive measures. 

In a previous paper,’ I have discussed 
the ways in which the psychiatrist at a 
home for the aged can work with the per. 
sonnel who have a sustained relationship 
with the residents. What I have said about 
the psychiatrist might also be said of the 
social caseworker within this same setting. 
The worker can counsel with the personnel 
and carry through a therapeutic program 
in this way. 

Although the relationship of the psy- 
chiatrist or social worker to an older person 
has some superficial aspects that are dif- 
ferent than that of a therapist to a younger 
person, basically it is still rooted in the 
early parent-child attachment. The aged 
individual feels toward the therapist as he 
feels toward an adult son or daughter— 
but a son or daughter who would be like 
a parent to him. In many instances this 
attachment may become much more in- 
tense than is immediately apparent. 

In summary, it may be stated that while 
uncovering types of therapy can seldom, 
if ever, be used with older people, sup- 
portive forms of treatment selected on the 
basis of a sound evaluation can accom 
plish much by helping to re-establish an 
emotional balance that has been shaken 
by the stresses of the latter years of life. 


7 Marc H. Hollender, “Role of the Psychiatrist 
in Homes for the Aged,” Geriatrics, Vol. VI, No. 


4 (1951), Pp. 243-250. 
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Research and the Service Agency 
John Frings 


When this paper was prepared the author was Director of the Research Department, Jewish 


Family Service, New York, N. Y. 


The paper was presented at the National Conference of 


Social Work, Chicago, Illinois, May, 1952. 


IN OUR AGENCY, research method and 
casework have the same general goals. Our 
central purpose is to find out how people 
who turn to an agency can be helped more 
quickly, more efficiently, and more effec- 
tively. To do this, it is necessary continu- 
ously to examine and evaluate methods and 
results. This procedure is vital to the 
sound development of any responsible, pro- 
fessional field. In casework our tradition 
has been to examine and evaluate our 
work mainly through supervision, seminars, 
and staff meetings. 

Today, research offers an additional 
method or tool to help casework reach its 
objectives. Its reliability as a tool is at 
least a promising potential. If this is true, 
why then does the service agency incorpo- 
rate research methods so slowly and hesi- 
tantly as part of its daily operation? Why, 
in spite of all the respect accorded research, 
is it still news when a service agency takes 
responsibility for an on-going research pro- 
gram? Even more unusual is the publica- 
tion of a serious evaluative research study 
by a social agency. 

We can ask the question in another way. 
Why has research made so little headway 
in a professional field that has developed 
rapidly because of its willingness to change 
its methods in response to the dictates of 
experience? Why and how does research 
fail to make available to social agencies its 
resources for imcreased accuracy as to 
methods and goals? 

To answer these questions, research 
workers and caseworkers must frankly face 
some difficult problems. To solve these 
problems, both professions must have 
mutual respect for the different disciplines 
of the two fields. Otherwise the use of 
research method in service agencies will be 
faltering and chaotic. 


Focus 

One of the first problems to be faced by 
both the social worker and the research 
worker is that of focus. By focus, I mean 
deciding what specific professional prob- 
lems of the agency need to be studied, how 
to get at them, and who should study them. 
Research is not a machine into which any 
and all problems can be dumped. It is 
not a button to push to bring forth a neat 
package containing all the answers. Re- 
search, like casework, is a method. This 
method requires the application of a great 
deal of judgment, trial and error, and plain 
hard work. Research method is of greater 
value in some situations than in others; 
and, in some, perhaps it is of limited value. 
When and how this method will be used 
by agencies is a problem social workers 
and research workers will have to grapple 
with for some time to come. There are 
certain basic requirements for doing re- 
search just as there are for doing casework. 
Their application, and the techniques used, 
vary perhaps as widely as do the techniques 
through which casework method is applied. 

If we can hold to the concept that re- 
search offers a variety of tools—tools to 
be used in various ways and combinations, 
under various conditions—then the ques- 
tion is not whether we should use research 
method in a service agency. The real ques- 
tion becomes: What kind of research and 
how much? Research method can be used 
in a wide range of problems. It can help 
to determine the most effective form of a 
face sheet for intake, or help solve some 
of the most basic and complex problems 
about the goals and functions of social 
work. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, I might 
state that average service agencies cannot 
or should not attack the basic problems, 
although certainly their participation in 
such things as the pertinent questions to be 
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investigated or the priorities in these ques- 
tions is essential. A great deal of 
thought has gone into ways and means of 
getting at these fundamental problems. Dr. 
Hunt, for instance, has suggested experi- 
mental laboratories where controlled experi- 
ments in the giving and taking of thera- 
peutic help can be conducted, comparable 
to the controlled experiments of chemistry 
and physics.! Mr. French has recommended 
exploitation of the graduate school setting 
of our schools of social work in which all 
the disciplines of the social sciences—psy- 
chology, anthropology, sociology, and so 
forth—can join with social work in a basic 
examination and testing of goals and 
methods.” 

Obviously, this kind of elaborate, long- 
range operation is not for the service 
agency that has neither the resources nor 
the function to permit it. Why then should 
the average agency take on research? Such 
activity need not be an_all-or-nothing 
proposition—that is, either we do basic 
research or we do none at all. Each agency 
has the responsibility to introduce, to the 
degree it is able, research programs based 
on the special problems and questions that 
are an organic part of its program. If 
each agency could make even a small study 
of very modest dimensions, and if the 
methods and results of these studies could 
be freely exchanged, then we would have 
at our disposal an expanding body of tested 
knowledge on current, immediate profes- 
sional problems. Also, the underlying 
problems of the profession would come into 
sharper focus and the real necessity for 
basic research would not only be clarified 
but would be given a powerful impetus. 
As a result, the problems and the unsolved 
questions that would emerge would become 
the life blood of basic research, since it is 
the practitioner alone who experiences the 
unsolved problems in his day-to-day work 
and who can direct and keep research on 
the straight and narrow path of validity. 

1J. McVicker Hunt, “Toward an_ Integrated 
Program of Research on Psychotherapy,” address 


to American Psychological Association, Chicago, 
September, 1951. 

2 David G. French, “How Evaluate Social Work 
Services?” a Preliminary Report on the Michigan 
Reconnaissance Study of Evaluative Research in 
Social Work, presented to Michigan Welfare 


League, September, 1951. 
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I am, of course, making a special Plea 
for the need to utilize research methods 
as an integral part of our professional 
equipment. Why should a specific agency 
undertake the hazards of research? Because 
a limited study done within an agency will 
probably—and I say this advisedly—bring 
to the surface pieces of vital information, 
Obtainable in no other way, it may give 
new insights into the agency’s professional 
assumptions and goals which are immedi. 
ately usable. More than that, experience 
has shown that insights derived from the 
study of one isolated method or question 
can have repercussions that reach far be. 
yond the one method or question studied, 
A study may well raise more questions than 
it settles. But they are the questions that 
must be raised and examined by individual 
service agencies. They are necessary if 
social work, as a whole, is to attack the 
basic problem of how to help people more 
quickly and effectively. 

In my own agency, for example, each 
study is designed to have a double purpose. 
We examine, first, a specific area of prac. 
tice or type of case, such as a study of 
cases that do not continue beyond a single 
interview—the brief-service cases. This 
specific study has, among other things, 
helped us to understand more clearly the 
variety of case situations that are included 
in the brief-service category; to develop the 
positive services that can be given in a brief 
time; and to discover some of the reasons 
why cases that should have continued with 
the agency did not. A second objective, in 
specific studies of this kind, is to look for 
clues to the ultimate, fundamental answer 
of how to do a better family counseling 
job. This ultimate goal is so far in the 
future we can only see it in the vaguest 
terms. But we hope that each of our 
studies will bring an immediate return in 
a limited area of practice and at the same 
time inch us along the long road by con- 
tributing to the basic investigation we 
recognize as necessary.® 

This one agency, of course, will not 
settle the basic questions. If, however, we 

8 For a more detailed discussion of the problems 
involved in a service agency research program, see 
Elizabeth Herzog, “A Bifocal Research Program,” 


to be published in the Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work, 1952. 
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and other agencies, through specific and 
jimited studies get closer and closer to 
examining, testing, and comparing the 
yarious aspects of casework, and if at the 
gme time the kinds of projects suggested 
by Dr. Hunt and Mr. French are in opera- 
tion, and if all this is pooled and shared 
freely, then I think that social work will 
be well on its way to finding the firm pro- 
fessional base it has been looking for since 
the days of Mary Richmond. 

With this prospect of every agency's 
undertaking research, however, should go 
a note of caution. If research activity in 
the field expands, as I think it will, there 
will be a real need for some kind of na- 
tional clearing house through which 
duplication of effort can be avoided, as 
well as a place to which agencies can turn 
for consultation or stimulation. There is 
already a real need for something like this 
in order to insure that all research done sees 
the light of day through publication. This 
will give research workers the full benefit 
of their colleagues’ mistakes and achieve- 
ments. The Social Work Research Group 
is attempting to meet some of this need 
in its present organization, but it is pos- 
sible that among the sections being con- 
sidered by the Temporary Inter-Association 
Council, provision should specifically be 
made for incorporating this function in 
whatever national professional organiza- 
tion emerges. 


Communication 


The professions of research and casework 
face another broad problem—that of com- 
munication. In working out the blueprints 
for studies, whether in the broad issues or 
in specific and limited areas—there is the 
real question of whether research workers 
and social workers can understand one 
another sufficiently really to work together. 
This problem of semantics grows out of 
the unfortunate fact that at the present 
time there are practically no_ trained 
people who combine the special equip- 
ment of both research and social work. 
Hence, in order to do research in social 
work the team approach is imperative, the 
trained research worker collaborating with 
the trained social worker. The burden 
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this places on both in terms of their need- 
ing to understand the jargon, the concepts, 
the frame of reference of these differing 
disciplines is apparent—and also un- 
avoidable. The trained social worker 
brings a conviction about his method 
which has grown out of years of training 
and experience; this makes the kind of 
questioning required by research difficult 
and sometimes painful. The research 
worker also brings a conviction about his 
method but an unfamiliarity with the 
inner workings of social work practice; 
this makes it difficult and sometimes, at 
the moment, impossible for him to ask 
the right questions or the meaningful 
questions. 

The persons trying to achieve this 
precarious balance need all the patience 
and respect for “foreign” concepts they can 
muster. For unless the balance can be 
maintained, studies will inevitably be lop- 
sided on the research side—and will be 
abstract and unusable to social work. Or 
they will be lopsided on the social work 
side—and will be loaded with untested 
assumptions to the point where scientific 
accuracy is lacking. 

There is no short cut to this balanced 
teamwork. Continued exposure to each 
other’s thinking will point up the semantic 
and conceptual problems. Their solution 
can only depend on the willingness of both 
to define and redefine, and re-re-define each 
step until agreement and disagreement 
about goals and method are clear and 
mutually understood. 


Time 


Another big problem is that of time. 
The amount of time required to do a 
thoughtful study in an agency, using re- 
search methods, generally comes as a shock 
to the average social worker. Conversely, 
the tacit or stated expectation of quick 
and practical results from a research study 
is equally shocking to the research worker. 
This is inevitable since the social worker, 
faced with a troubled person in his office, 
must do at the moment what he can with 
whatever resources he has. He is, by 
training, oriented to the immediate and 
the “practical,” defined in a broad sense. 
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Research, on the other hand, is oriented 
to a time-consuming and _ painstaking 
logical examination and analysis of a con- 
cept or a method. The implication is not 
that research is not practical or that social 
work does not examine and analyze. The 
fact is, however, that the processes by which 
they conduct their activity are different. 
One of the most basic differences is in the 
matter of tempo. 

It is apparent that a process of cross- 
fertilization must take place. If the social 
worker is serious about utilizing research 
method, then the tolerance and respect for 
the time needed by that method must be 
genuine. The research worker, on the 
other hand, has a difficult job of education 
to do in making clear the painstaking and 
gradual tempo of his method. At the same 
time he cannot ignore or reject the real 
pressures that executives and staffs are 
under when they are carrying a profes- 
sional responsibility for the troubled 
people they see day after day. 


Money 


Along with this consideration of time 
comes another consideration, money. The 
social worker is often inclined to say that 
he would be interested in what research 
can contribute, but he asks why it costs so 
much money. Can the agency afford it? 
It is true that research is an expensive item 
in social agency budgets. Expensive, we 
know, is a relative term. Typewriters and 
clerical workers are expensive too; their 
inclusion in the budget is taken for 
granted, however, because social agencies 
have accepted the fact that they cannot op- 
erate without them. It is obvious that the 
question is not how expensive research is 
but how necessary. I do not know how 
much is being spent today on research in 
social agencies but my guess is that it is 
an infinitesimal percentage of the total 
cost, nationally, of these agencies. This, 


in spite of the fact that research method 
offers one of the few tools through which 
social work can accurately evaluate and 
test itself. 

Most agencies obtain their funds through 
community drives. It is possible that if a 
community has reached the saturation 
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point, where there just is no more money to 
be raised, the choice would seem to be not 
to include research or to cut down on other 
expenses—a choice neither the research 
worker nor the social worker would want 
to make. There are, however, other qj. 
ternatives—such as grants from founda. 
tions or projects sponsored by social science 
departments in universities. It may even 
be that the agency that increases its budge 
to include research may find it easier to 
raise money from the saturated community 
than the agency that does not. 

Regardless of the means through which 
money is raised, it is apparent that until 
social work is convinced that research js 
an essential operation, a place on the 
budget for it will not be forthcoming. All 
of us are aware of the tremendous research 
activity on which the practice of modem 
medicine rests. It is a strange commentary 
on our profession that we have done so 
little to incorporate a similar research ac. 
tivity into the development of our own 
methods and skills. 


Methods and Materials 


Another problem we must face has to 
do with research methods and the materials 
being researched. The thoughtful research 
worker who has allowed himself to be 
fully exposed to the operation of a social 
agency may well come up with some ideas 
that seem revolutionary and threatening 
to the social worker. His questions could 
run something like this: How do you know 
this client or this family has been helped? 
Can you really depend on the fact that 
they say so and that it seems so to you? 
If they have been helped, how much re- 
sulted from your efforts and how much 
is “spontaneous recovery”? What specifi- 
cally did you do or say, or not do or say, 
that had exactly what result? How do you 
know? Is all this in the case record where 
I can study and test it or may I make 
electrical transcriptions of your inter 
views? May I go out and see your clients 
several years after they are finished with 
you to check on whether their gains have 
been sustained and what these gains were? 

Questions of this kind are almost the 
ABC of research in social work. They 
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w out of the rightful concern about the 
reliability of the material the research 
worker is called on to handle as well as 
out of the attempt to test cause and effect 
sientifically. ‘To the social worker, how- 
ever, they hit at the heart of his profes- 
sional convictions. Because of his training 
and experience, the social worker, along 
with others in the mental hygiene field, 
has an insight that is unique in our cul- 
ure. This is an insight into interrela- 
tionships and into the kind of emotional 
change and growth that can come out of a 
therapeutic relationship. He attained this 
the hard way—through a painstaking ac- 
cumulation and questioning of theory and 
practical experience. He has seen enough 
of the unpredictability of human nature 
and yet also experienced and assisted in 
the phenomena of human emotional 
growth in enough people to be wary of 
generalizations. He is wary of any method 
that does not immediately reflect the 
“material” he is directly connected with— 
troubled human beings. 

The social worker’s job, after all, is 
primarily to give a service, not to do 
research. The carefully structured, thera- 
peutic relationship is to him primary, and 
it is to this and to his client that he owes 
first responsibility. He is not dealing with 
“things” that can be manipulated; and 
while he may agree in a general way that 
he needs greater accuracy in his methods, 
he fails to see the ultimate gain if attaining 
this accuracy seems to interfere, in an im- 
mediate sense, with his best and whole- 
hearted activity within the interview. 

What may be overlooked by the research 
worker in all of this is that the social 
worker has, over the years, built up a rather 
precise awareness of the tremendous com- 
plexity of the variables in any human 
situation. Within his own frame of ref- 
erence, he has a rather remarkable ability 
to judge and agree with his colleagues on 
the illusive quality of “growth” or “move- 
ment.” There is the danger that the 
research worker, out of his frustration at 
the social workers’ jargon and what seem 

4For an illustration of one use made in research 
of this agreement, see J. McV. Hunt and Leonard 
§. Kogan, Measuring Results in Social Casework: A 


Manual on Judging Movement, Family Service As- 
sociation of America, New York, 1950, pp. 10-11. 
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to be wild assumptions, will overlook the 
essential core of systematic, logical thinking 
which has grown up within social work. 
There is also the real danger that the social 
worker will not make the effort to get 
across to the research worker the insights 
he has developed into human relation- 
ships because of lack of conviction both 
that he can get it across and that the re- 
searcher will understand it. This dilemma 
is often oversimplified in the statement that 
the therapeutic relationship is art and the 
research method is science—and never the 
twain shall meet. Perhaps both profes- 
sions underestimate the amount of scien- 
tific thinking that goes into the practice of 
any art and the amount of art that goes 
into scientific thinking, if by art one means 
creative and intuitive insights into one’s 
material. The dilemma will not, however, 
be resolved by logic alone or by the in- 
tellectual awareness that research can- be 
an effective tool to help the social worker 
do a better and more effective job. 

It is probably true that until electrical 
recordings (or even sound moving pictures) 
are made of at least a sample of in- 
terviews, there is no way for the re- 
search worker or the social worker to 
know with accuracy or to study in detail 
the step-by-step process through which 
people are helped. The social worker's 
immediate objection to this is that if the 
electrical recording or the moving picture 
interferes with either the worker’s or 
client’s freedom or spontaneity in the inter- 
view, then the recording will have to wait, 
since the spontaneity is more important. 
There are ways to overcome such objection, 
one of the most important being the re- 
search worker’s approach. If he is impa- 
tient out of his conviction of the ultimate 
value of a technique, he may force the 
technique on the practitioner. The loss, 
it seems to me, would be greater than the 
gain, since such an imposition would only 
alienate the social worker. If, on the other 
hand, the research worker can acknowledge 
that the material he is studying—human 
relationships—is very complicated and in- 
tangible and that his own techniques are 
at best in the rudimentary stage for study- 
ing that kind of material, then both social 
work and research can join in a common 
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purpose to explore the possibility of de- 
veloping effective techniques. 

The mature social worker is the first to 
acknowledge that he operates on untested 
assumptions. If he is truly responsible 
professionally, he realizes that he must be 
constantly alert to learn from his own and 
his colleagues’ practice. This open-minded- 
ness is the key to the researcher when he 
is equally mature in acknowledging his need 
to develop his own techniques from the 
material. Both social work and research 
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are at the stage of machine tooling—thy 
is, they are both attempting to work oy 
the basic machinery that will make 

sible the production of the precision tools 
for doing the job each wants to do, jf 
the worker in each field can learn eno 

of the other’s language and acknowledge 
the lacks in his own specialty, then experi- 
mentation and real exploration will be 
possible. Such an atmosphere is the only 
possible one in which research and case. 
work can develop a rewarding partnership, 


Editorial Notes 


Council on Social Work Education 


The Council on Social Work Education 
has completed its organizational steps and 
is now an established corporate body. It 
supersedes the National Council on Social 
Work Education which was organized in 
1946. The new Council also absorbs the 
various functions of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work and the 
National Association of Schools of Social 
Administration. 

It seems appropriate, at this milestone 
in the history of social work education, to 
review briefly the developments that led to 
the creation of the new Council and to 
present an outline of its structure and 
functions. 

In August, 1946, various professional 
groups united in organizing the now dis- 
solved National Council on Social Work 
Education. The impetus for creating this 
Council was the widespread concern in the 
field about the shortage of personnel, and 
the related questions about the range of 
social work positions, the training require- 
ments for various positions, and the meth- 
ods for providing appropriate training. 
Under the sponsorship of this organiza- 
tion a study! of social work, which has 
recently received wide attention, was con- 
ducted. One of the recommendations of 
the study was that a permanent Council 


1 Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social 
Work Education in the United States, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1951. 


be organized which would give the total 
profession and the interested public op 
portunity to participate in formulating 
educational policy. 

At a constitutional convention, held in 
New York on January 28, 1952, the by-laws 
of the present Council were adopted. The 
first meeting of the Council of Delegates 
of the new organization was held in Chi- 
cago on May 27, 1952. Officers were elected, 
with Helen R. Wright, Dean of the School 
of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, named president. 

The purpose of the Council is “to pro- 
mote the development of sound programs 
of social work education in the United 
States, its territories and possessions, and 
Canada, through accreditation, consulta- 
tion, interpretation, research, publications, 
and through such other special services as 
may be necessary.” 

The Council is composed of two classes 
of membership: (1) constituent members, 
entitled to vote and to representation on 
the Council of Delegates, and (2) associate 
members, entitled to all rights and privi- 
leges of membership, except the right to 
vote and to membership on the Council 
of Delegates. Constituent membership is 
made up of representatives of (1) graduate 
schools of social work, and undergraduate 
departments offering programs with social 
work content, (2) professional membership 
organizations, and (3) national employing 
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ncies and other such social work 
ncies. Associate membership is open 
to (1) individuals interested in social work 
education and (2) state and local agencies, 
educational institutions, and organizations. 
The Council of Delegates, the major 
legislative body of the Council, is com- 
of 78 members, with membership 
distributed as follows: educational institu- 
tions, 30; national employing agencies, 18 
(g from the public and g from the private 
felds, designated by the American Public 
Welfare Association and the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, respectively); and 
delegates at large, 12. ‘The by-laws pro- 
vide for a board of directors, composed of 
the officers and 18 members elected from 
the Council of Delegates, and for an execu- 
tive committee composed of the officers 
and three additional members of the board. 
Four Standing Commissions, to which 
associate members, as well as constituent 
members are eligible, are part of the 
Council’s structure. These Standing Com- 
missions are: (1) Accreditation, (2) Pro- 
gram, Planning and Services, and Publi- 
cations, (3) Research, and (4) Schools and 
Departments of Social Work. The Com- 
missions are named by the president, with 
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board approval. The Commissions have 
authority to appoint committees for par- 
ticular assignments. 

The first annual program meeting of 
the Council will be held in St. Louis, 
January 21-24, 1953. It will follow the 
general pattern of the annual meetings 
held in the past under the sponsorship 
of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. As in the past, these ses- 
sions will be open to all segments of the 
profession. 

The office of the Council is at 1 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. The new 
director has not yet been named; Katherine 
A. Kendall is serving as Educational Secre- 
tary, and Anne Elizabeth Neeley as Secre- 
tary to Commissions. 

The Council will be financed through 
dues, from schools, agencies, and indi- 
viduals, and through contributions. Per- 
sons wishing further information about the 
Council should direct inquiries to its 
headquarters. Social workers who would 
like to join this new organization are 
eligible for associate membership. Dues 
are ten dollars annually. It would seem 
to us that many of our readers would wish 
to be identified with this important new 
professional body. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR HUMAN SERVICES: 
Bradley Buell and Associates. 464 pp., 1952. 
Columbia University Press, New York, or So- 
cIAL Casework. $5.50. 


I would underscore this book as required reading 
for both the layman and the professional worker. 
Its presentation is clean-cut and straightforward. 
There is almost complete absence of the clichés 
usually attached to the professions or disciplines 
which it discusses and analyzes so frankly, yet with 
understanding and comprehension. It marks its 
findings and conclusions clearly and forcefully. 

The thesis of the book is based on the most com- 
prehensive, family-by-family, statistical case study 
ever undertaken in any community. Its focus is 
the family as a unit in relation to the functional 
services and several disciplines involved in meeting 
the needs arising from (1) dependency, (2) ill 


health, (3) maladjustment, and (4) recreational 
needs. St. Paul, Minnesota, is the voluntary, experi- 
mental area. The community itself is typical of 
any average setting, thus making the findings and 
conclusions appropriate in relation to any such 
community. Indeed, the authors have drawn upon 
a wealth of experience and authoritative data 
apart from the St. Paul study in supplementation 
or support of their findings. In addition, a very 
considerable amount of research also gives the 
reader concise definitions and historical background 
for the problems and services treated. The data 
are succinct and pertinent. The briefs on the 
conflicts, inconsistencies, flaws, and gaps, as well 
as the strengths and virtues of each of the four 
fields of service, in relation to the needs of people, 
are likewise neatly done. The authors’ own per- 
sonal comments and opinions are clearly stated. 
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This publication has special significance for the 
family service, or the family-centered service, field, 
because the family unit was made the focus of the 
study of the effects and relationships of the many 
disciplines involved in meeting the needs arising 
from dependency, ill health, maladjustment, and 
recreational need. However, each of the specialized 
or functional fields is treated with equal thorough- 
ness and objectivity, as are the respective disciplines 
inherent in each. The narrow specialist will find 
it difficult to read only the section directed to his 
own service or discipline. Even if he does so he 
will inevitably be forced to recognize the broader 
implications of relationships to the other services 
and disciplines because of the family-centered 
method of analysis and appraisal. Indeed, the 
authors appear to have intentionally arranged the 
breakdown of the subject matter to allow for some 
repetition and dual use of findings and material 
to assure completeness of each section treated, as 
well as to point up the validity of the study's 
evaluative plan and the resulting basic conclusions 
essentially common to all functional fields or 
services. 

There will be those who will challenge the 
statistical study method used; others, the self-im- 
posed definitions and limitations; still others, the 
well directed criticisms and conclusions, and so on. 
This is all to the good, since undoubtedly one of 
the objectives of the authors was to stir up interest 
and stimulate greater clarity of thinking and pur- 
posefulness in the prevention of community-wide 
human problems. 

Within the stated definition and limitation of the 
St. Paul study the thesis as well as the findings are 
dramatic and startling. The reader is, however, 
apt to experience an inner recognition and aware- 
ness of some of these findings and conclusions, the 
shock coming from the fact that here, for the first 
time, they are firmly established and confirmed. 

The fact alone that 6 per cent of the families 
in an urban community absorb more than 50 per 
cent of all available services must eventually needle 
the layman and professional worker alike to take 
stock and to do something about it. 

We see statistically established, but working in 
isolation, the numerous services directed toward 
one family, or members in that family. They are 
poorly timed, unco-ordinated, and segmented, even 
for individuals; and are lacking almost entirely in 
any over-all concern, planned approach, or truly 
preventive or even controlled scheme. We are 


forced to recognize that increased specialization leads 
to isolated, piecemeal services and hence greater and 
greater barriers between services. Yet as this thesis 
makes clear, implicit in these separate programs 
is, or should be, the common purpose of prevention 
and control of family breakdown. 

It is noted that organizations and programs 


Social Casework 


built upon particular interests, needs, or symptoms 
of individuals are prone to disregard the family a 
a dynamic setting in which these problems hay 
their being and out of which their control ang 
prevention might be accomplished. It is predicteg 
—and this the family service agency should wep 
mark—that sooner or later some agency will fully 
realize the necessity for the total awareness of the 
total family, and will take on this responsibility, 
The authors conclude that, as things stand, tie 
health field is more aware than any other of the 
family as the preventive and control point. 

In tracing historically the socio-economic phi- 
losophy up to the present, the authors point out 
with keen observation the conflicts inherent in oyr 
present systems as well as in our methods of 
rendering service. They note, for example, the 
development of humanistic motive on the one 
hand and our unwillingness to foot the bill on 
the other. 

In summary, in almost all fields, community-wide 
functions and programs are tragically deficient in 
the sense of any real method or plan for prevention 
and control of social breakdown. Similarly, the 
structures of our systems rendering these services 
are woefully weak and ineffective. Public health, 
again, seems to have made the greatest progress 
in this regard, with public assistance and the 
insurances showing at least some semblance of a 
system, although incomplete as well as limited by 
a form of categorical assembly. 

With respect to the social casework agencies, 
they show no constituted system in any truly or- 
ganic sense, although mental hygiene agencies are 
in better form than the casework agencies per se. 

It is pointed out that the “special cement” that 
binds the casework agencies together is a common 
orientation in method and philosophy. But this 
implies little concern for community-wide problems 
of structure and organization looking to sound 
prevention. When and if such problems are ap- 
proached, it is essentially on a strictly local level, 
without the discipline, direction, or benefit of a 
larger over-all national leadership. 

The findings lead clearly and logically to the con 
clusions in this treatise—that services, as now or 
ganized and rendered, seriously fail us as “pur- 
poseful, comprehensive, well-integrated programs.” 
This in spite of the fact that certain segments of 
these services, such as family service, have back 
of them a tradition of community-wide objectives 
and functional integration. 

The authors have been measured in their criti- 
cisms and generous in their praise. Although they 
note that “the demands are tremendous and to a 
great extent have been well met,” they also make 
clear that we know much more than we put 
to use. 

I have said that this book should be required 
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Book Reviews 


. It is a refresher in the “what” and “why” 
of people’s problems, and in the “how” and “why” 
of the services presently established to help them. 
It is also a brave and forceful challenge to move 
on to new phases of “coherent community plan- 
ning and action,” making services not only more 
productive within themselves but much more 

itive as effective agents in the prevention and 
control of social breakdown. One dares predict that 
this book will stand as a milestone in this develop- 
ment. 
FREDERICK I. DANIELS 
Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service 
and Children’s Aid Society 
Brooklyn, New York 





THE ADOLESCENT AND HIS WORLD: Irene M. 
Josselyn, M.D. 124 pp., 1952. Family Service 
Association of America, New York, or SOcIAL 
CasEWwOoRK. $1.75. 


This publication is an important contribution to 
our professional literature, written by a psycho- 
analyst who is a friend of parents and children 
alike. It is written in clear, non-clinical prose 
although, as suggested in the Foreword, it “presup- 
poses that the reader has considerable knowledge of 
dynamic psychology.” It reveals the author’s expert 
psychiatric understanding of boys and girls and her 
therapeutic concern for them, a concern not over- 
shadowed by her technical knowledge. This book 
should be widely read by social workers, educators, 
psychologists, and others, for it is an inclusive ac- 
count and evaluation of facts and feelings about 
our young people. 

This excellent presentation of material regarding 
the adolescent and some of the adults in his 
world covers an imposing range of subjects related 
to a greater understanding of the growing child 
and the ways in which to help him reach adult- 
hood. The author presents a clear definition of 
adolescence, a sound explanation of the psycho- 
sexual conflict of the adolescent, a thought provok- 
ing statement about sex education and sexual 
behavior, and a discussion of the importance of 
group activity. 

Dr. Josselyn reiterates the essential diagnostic 
principle that in order to understand the ado- 
lescent we must appraise him as a total growing 
person. We cannot separate this particular period 
in his life from his past any more than we can view 
him apart from his interpersonal relationships. 
She depicts the physical changes that occur during 
adolescence, and emphasizes the significance of their 
impact upon the child and their closely-knit rela- 
tionships to concurrent psychological changes. 
There is also a remarkably clear review of the 
sttivings, turmoil, and adaptive capacities and 
Processes of the adolescent. 

The author makes helpful and sympathetic com- 
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ments about parents who may be sorely tried by 
their children’s ambivalent feelings toward them, 
their seemingly excessive demands for freedom, and 
their need for a subtle balance between dependence 
and independence. Suggestions are offered, too, 
about the kinds of adults who can, or cannot, 
assist the adolescent in resolving his conflicts (and 
so prevent continued turmoil or psychological re- 
treat) and help him establish himself as a person 
in his own right. 

Implicit in the description of what the adolescent 
is feeling and doing are suggestions for helping him 
grow up. In her discussion of treatment Dr. 
Josselyn demonstrates these concretely as she elabo- 
rates upon the importance of providing healthy 
adult relationships for the adolescent, the necessity 
of considering limits of freedom, and the inescapa- 
ble need for parental guidance and support. Ado- 
lescents need parents with whom they can find 
a way out of their dilemmas. Dr. Josselyn cautions 
the reader about “intensive therapy” and suggests 
modifications that are useful for the person who 
is trained to do direct treatment. 

In conclusion, Dr. Josselyn says: 


Many adolescents “live through” adolescence 
without any conscious planning or assistance from 
others. Some have the advantage of living in a 
milieu that is inherently helpful; others have more 
consciously planned assistance. Regardless of 
whether the adolescent is struggling through his 
problems alone or is aided in his adjustment by 
means of group activities, close personal relation- 
ships, environmental manipulation through guid- 
ance to the parents and the school, or whether he 
is receiving supportive or insight therapy, one 
generalization has validity: adolescence is a stage 
of emotional growth. . .. Treatment, of whatever 
nature, should be geared to helping him utilize 
the adolescent period optimally. It should never 
have as its goal the avoidance of adolescence or 
the precipitous abandonment of it through a 
regression to childhood or to a psuedo-maturation 
emulating adulthood. 

Mary REEVE 


Family Service Bureau 
Oakland, California 





Special Rates for 
SOCIAL CASEWORK 


In groups of 10 or more, subscriptions to 
SOCIAL CASEWORK are only $3.50 each 
(regular rate, $4.00). Write for details. 
° 
BINDERS—black fabricoid, with the name of 
the magazine imprinted in gold on spine and 
front, hold 12 issues. $2.50 postpaid. 
* 
192 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type, or display form, $7 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


GRADUATE MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for pediatrics 
service; three years' experience preferably with children, 
including one year in hospital and one year in supervisory 
or consultative or teaching capacity. Salary up to $4500 
depending upon training and experience. Write Mrs. 
Dorothy Myers, Assistant Professor, Social Work, University 
of Arkansas School of Medicine, Little Rock, Ark. 





HOMEFINDER. Catholic, professionally trained with child 
welfare experience. Qualified supervision. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Salary range in accord with local stand- 
ards. Apply Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 





PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS. Vacancies for 3 junior 
PSW, $310-$376 monthly; require graduate social work school 
with specialization PSW. 3 Senior PSW, $376-$458 monthly; 
requirements as above, plus 2 years PSW experience. Civil 
service; appointment at beginning salary; annual 5 per cent 
increases; 3 weeks’ paid vacation plus paid holidays; 12 days 
sick leave annually; retirement system; group health and 
life insurance available. Wire or write Joseph Andriola, 
Supervisor, Social Service Dept., Patton State Hospital, 
Patton, Calif. 





CASEWORKERS. Catholic Social Service of San Francisco, 
multiple-service agency, expanding program; professional 
staff of 52. Good supervision, psychiatric consultation, 
student training program. Salary per annum $2904-$4392 
set according to training and experience, annual increments. 
SUPERVISORS. Openings: | in Children's Division, | in 
Adoption Unit. Requirement: two years’ training and five 
years’ experience. Salary per annum $3756-$4872. Write 
Rt. Rev. Wm. J. Flanagan, 1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 





CHALLENGING POSITION for caseworker in our expanding 
family counseling program. Opportunity for community 
work and student supervision if qualified. Excellent super- 
vision and psychiatric consultation. Delightful community. 
Salary to $4000. MS required. Write Dr. Alfred Neumann, 
Executive Director, Jewish Family and Children's Service, 
314 I4th St., Denver 2, Colo. 





SUPERVISOR Range $4295-$5160 

Psychiatric and analytic consultation requires 
full professional and supervisory experience, 
offers opportunities for staff development and 
student supervision. National Health and Wel- 
fare Retirement. 
CASEWORKER 

Range $290.50-$357.50 per month 

Two years’ graduate work in accredited school 
of social work, previous experience preferable, 
some knowledge of German or Yiddish essential. 
Opportunities for analytic consultation and re- 
lationship casework. National Health and Wel- 
fare Retirement. 

N. Cooper, Asst. Executive Director, Jewish 
Family Service, 590 N. Vermont Ave.. Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 








CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. Social Service Der 
teaching hospital. Required: Master's degree 
social sequence, experience in supervision. Duties: 
vision of trained workers, development and sup 
some teaching projects in medical school. Beginning 
$4200. Excellent opportunity professional growth, 
community. Write Georgia Travis, Director, Medical 
Service, University of Colorado Department of 
4200 E. 9th Ave., Denver 7, Colo. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Completion medica} 

q e and mini two years’ supervised medica] 
experience. Progressive teaching hospital, excellent 
tunity professional growth. Write Georgia Travis, D 
Medical Social Service, University of Colorado Dep 
of Medicine, 4200 E. 9th Ave., Denver 7, Colo. 


¢ 








MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—graduate of an 

school of social work, for general hospital with exp 
program. Experience desired but not essential. 
range comparable with good agency practice. 
Director, Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport 
Conn. 


CASEWORKERS (2). $2940-$4000, depending upon experi. 
ence. Quarters available. Reasonable case load. Interest 
in casework treatment and full professional training essen. 
tial. Medical sequence desirable but nct absolutely neces. 
sary. Qualified supervision, psychoanalytic consultation, 
Opportunity for student supervision and participation jp 
hospital medical education program and community activ. 
ties. Write Mrs. Deenah Stolman, Director, Social Service 
Dept., Hartford Hospital, Hartford 15, Conn. 








CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, for multiple-service 
agency. Good supervision, psychiatric consultation. Salary 
range $2940-$4560. Jewish Social Service, 91 Vine St., Hart 
ford 12, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for professionally 
qualified person for family and children's agency. Psy. 
chiatric consultation, good personnel practices, attractive 
office, opportunity for close association with board and 
community. Write Marie F. Zeitz, Family Service, 33 Court 
St., New Britain, Conn. 


CASEWORKER. Opening in family and children's agency 
for Caseworker in Grade I! classification. Salary range 
comparable with good agency practice. Information gives 
upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service | 
Bureau, 478 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 

MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate of an accredited 
school of social work to take over the direction of Social 
Service Department in a general hospital (334-bed capacity). 
Salary commensurate with training and experience. Write 
to Administrator of St. Mary's Hospital, Waterbury 4, 
Conn. 

CASEWORKER with MSW, preferably with field work place 
ment or experience in family agency. Opportunity for 
development. Good supervision and personnel practices. 
Student program. Interesting small city near Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Salary to $4000. Write Mrs. Ann Bender, 
The Family Society, 909 West St., Wilmington I, Dela. 














CASEWORKER. Professionally trained. Multi- 
ple-service agency in city of 500,000 on East 
shore of San Francisco Bay. Opportunity for 
varied experience in excellent conditions. Seven 
caseworkers. Good supervision. Realistic case 
loads. Salary commensurate with experience, 
from $3120 (MSW). Catholic Social Service, 
Thayer Bldg., 577 14th St., Oakland 12, Calif. 
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